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NEW PAGAN OR OLD CHRISTIAN ?* 


THE age of formal reviewing is long past, and no reader will 
expect from me an account in detail of Mr. Lilly’s Chapters in 
European History. But the republication of these bright and va- 
ried essays must, on more than one ground, be deemed signifi- 


cant. They are a contribution, from the Catholic side, to the 
. Feligious question of the day, which, if we look at it steadily, 
will be seen to include all other questions. And they attack it 
with unusual earnestness. Mr. Lilly is known as a fair-minded, 
studious critic, pleasant to read, untouched by partisan bias, 
and a Catholic from conviction, whilst extremely well versed in 
all that its enemies, old or new, have urged against the Christian 
religion. He writes with his eyes open; not as one blown about 
by every wind of doctrine, nor yet as intent upon squaring facts 
to preconceived theories. Indeed, his respect for facts, which I 
should be the last to blame or make light of, tempts him occasion- 
ally to deal out scorn upon “abstractions,” as though he held 
metaphysics to be of little account. It would be unjust to think 
so. The author is tenacious of first principles; he has written in 
his previous volume, entitled Ancient Religion and Modern Thought, 
pages where the argument is quite as abstruse as it is convincing. 
By preference, indeed, he employs concrete language, steeped 
now and then in Carlyle’s lurid tinctures; giving thus to the 
_ problems of eternity a novel-seeming color. Amid the curious, 
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and at times dazzling, variety of exposition demanded by the 
crowd of topics he moves amongst, we may trace one or two 
principles which consistently govern his treatment. The matter 
and style are modern; the underlying thought is Christian. It 
is in the rarity of such a Combination that I discern the signifi- 
cance of these volumes. The nineteenth century is called upon 
to reconcile aneient beliefs about God,the soul, the moral law, 
the life to come, time and eternity, with new revelations which 
have shown us things undreamt of by our fathers. But the mul- 
titude of writers do not aim at a true reconciliation. If they be- 
lieve in Christianity, they too often deem it incumbent on them 
to neglect or excommunicate the learning of their own age—as 
though it were impossible there should be prophets or teachers 
sent from on high in a century of steam-packets and railways. 
Thosé; on the other hand, who realize in what a marvellously 
strange time we are living seem unable to acknowledge the latest 
manifestation of divine secrets without going on to discredit what 
was shown from heaven eighteen hundred years ago. The quar- 
rel is internecine, disastrous, and, like most quarrels, founded on 
haste afd ignorance. There is nothing disloyal in a Christian 
man’s exclaiming, as he views the present age, with the high- 
priest in Athalie: 


“ Et quel temps fut jamais si fertile en miracles!” 


Neither will a mind stored with science and alive to all the won- 
ders which every morning brings be untrue to itself when it 
takes for the supreme revelation that which was made ¢x facie 
Christi Fesu ere science existed. Knowledge grows, but the 
charm of personality does not fade with increasing knowledge. 
It goes deeper than the scientific intellect and discloses more. 
There is no sign that the Sermon on the Mount is antiquated; 
no evidence that the life and death.of Christ are powerless to 
bring consolation where it is most needed or to cast over sorrow 
the exquisite radiance of the martyr’s glory, as they did of old. 
Whoever can still look upon them with sincere belief may feel 
assured that in the wild revolutionary chaos which surrounds 
us there lies no peril from which the Gospel, earnestly laid to 
heart, will not take its sting. Where we go astray is in imagin- 
ing that the cut-and-dried interpretations of any previous era, 
learnt by rote and applied mechanically, will serve to clear up 
our own confusion or to help the world onward. Gospel, 
church, and creed are the names of living principles, not of dead 
traditions or crystallized rules. What we need is a vision of 
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things past and present in the light which our Master, did he 
walk the earth to-day, would shed over them. Nothing less will 
or can satisfy mankind. But we are told that he does walk the 
earth; that his Spirit is breathing everywhere, and his church 
is instinct with divine life. It is not our concern, then, to judge 
of things from the medizeval point of view, or the classic, or the 
romanticist. We belong to our own century, and Christ is king 
and teacher now as always. The principles of his religion can- 
not change; but the circumstances under which they must be 
applied are subject to contingency and are always changing. 
There is room here for a development of doctrine which far 
transcends in grandeur the lifeless reconciliation so often at- 
tempted (and as constantly doomed to failure) which, instead of 
gaining knowledge at first hand from the men of knowledge, con- 
sists in vamping up old arguments out of forgotten books. ~ 
These volumes are more to the purpose. They endeavor, 
without malice or prepossession, to bring before us those historic 
personages whose influence chiefly has moulded our time. I do 
not know why Mr. Lilly passes by the Reformation; it may be 
that, in his opinion, the force of orthodox Protestantism is nearly 
spent, or is lost in that still widening movement which calls itself 
the Renaissance. But, taking the essays in their order, we find 
them treating of the origin of Christianity, the age of Augustine, 
St. Gregory VII., Michael Angelo, the meaning and tendency of 
the New Learning, the age of Louis Quatorze, of Locke, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Wesley, Balzac. A motley crowd, tle reader will say, 
But then History itself is no French drama, bound to the unities 
of time and place or limited in the number of actors. Motley is 
its only wear. And the author’s intention justifies him, I would 
say, so far as this: he could not have appraised the moral elements 
which serve as foundations to the existing order of things, unless 
he had shown us, however briefly, their growth and origin. It is 
the lesson of science that nothing stands by itself, that every 
present has a past, and.that except for history man would not be- 
man. We, as individuals, work out our character in time, by 
degrees and amid constant change; and so does the race. Mr. 
Lilly would interpret the nineteenth century by following out 
the causes: which have given rise to its dominant ideas in earlier 
Stages of the world. Be the subject what it may, his manner of 
dealing is modern and practical. When, in the concluding chap- 
ter, he draws a picture of the age from Balzac, his remarkable 
success in reproducing the thoughts and imagery of that weird 
magician is due to the sympathetic insight with which he con- 
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strues whatever is peculiar in the modern spirit, its feeling 
for science and material realities, and again its enthusiasm, 
its dreaminess, its mingling of all former elements, social, ar- 
tistic, and religious, in a quintessence, so to speak, of life which 
is utterly prosaic, yet as unlike the prose of any other time as 
can well be imagined. But is he merely modern—that is to say, 
does he cherish that prosaic life as fulfilling man’s aspirations? 
On the contrary, he condemns the civilization of which Balzac is 
the most original historian ; in his eyes it is the outcome of mate- 
rialism, and must be transformed by a nobler spirit or perish. But, 
while he rejects materialism, he does not dream of rejecting material 
civilization. It is one thing to believe.in the body, another to 
believe in the body alone. We may build up with the stones of 
modern science a temple to the Divinity, but the creative power 
must be sought elsewhere than in the dead marble. Turn back 
now half a volume and read the chapter on Michael Angelo. 
It tells a story in tone and color most unlike the Comédie Humaine 
of Balzac. But still the modern mind, instructed by the events of 
three hundred and fifty years, is perceptible in this clear, calm pre- 
sentation. No contemporary of Michael Angelo knew the painter 
of the Last Judgment, or his relations to the world around him, 
after this fashion. In what sense did he belong to the Renais- 
sance? Was he a Catholic inspired by the faith, or a Pagan and 
Platonist? The evidence upon which Mr. Lilly answers that he 
was neither Pagan nor Platonist is convincing, because we are so 
much better able than was the sixteenth century to distinguish 
between the Renaissance and the Christian ideas which it endea- 
vored to supplant. Again, there is Gregory VII., the hero of 
medizval Catholicism. To him, it is said, the world owes not 
only its religious but its civil liberties. A startling assertion, yet 
borne out by the facts. Gregory’s long-enduring struggle with 
Henry IV. enabled the spiritual commonwealth to triumph over 
brute force, incarnate in feudalism; and it was that triumph which 
developed the national, the municipal idea, which gave a multi- 
tude of privileges into the hands of the common man, and guided 
after-generations along the path of religious liberty and progress. 
Little did the pope of the eleventh century dream that he was 
defending, at Canossa, that freedom of the individual conscience 
which, shamefully abused as it is by vulgar charlatans and the 
founders of our ten thousand sects and superstitions, remains ever 
indispensable, if we are to be free and civilized. He bore witness 
to the supremacy of the law within, as against Caesar and above 
Cesar. In the sacerdotal order Mr. Lilly recognizes a testimony 
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to conscience; nor can there be a doubt that historically it has 
been the mainstay of spiritual freedom, in spite of its alliance from 
time to time with state-craft and king-craft, with absolute power 
and conservatism like Prince Metternich’s. When Gregory VII. 
broke the arm of the feudal tyrant he made the glorious works of 
the Christian middle ages possible. 

How glorious they were may be read in a pleasant chapter on 
those striking religious fragments, the hymns and sequences 
which, with abundance of melody and a new poetic inspiration, 
expressed men’s thoughts of this world and the next, whilst the 
cathedrals of Christendom were eternalizing those same thoughts 
in outward forms of dim, mysterious beauty. Much has been 
written, by Chateaubriand, Digby, Montalembert, and Ruskin 
(to quote only these), upon the miracles of architecture and paint- 
ing for which we are indebted to medizval genius. There was 
no need to say over again what had been so eloquently uttered. 
And Mr. Lilly has contented himself with pointing out the ideas 
which ruled Christian artists, the true meaning of that supernatu- 
ral vision in whose light they lived. He draws a sharp contrast, 
in purpose and contents, between paganism and that worship of 
saints and angels which some, in their contempt, have called the 
Christian mythology, charging it with setting up again, under false 
names, the fdols of heathendom. But the writer insists that pa- 
ganism only brought the invisible world into this and mate- 
rialized the unseen; whereas Christian symbols did the very 
opposite—they projected this world into the next and made all 
things spiritual. There were, in the middle ages, puerile fables, 
ludicrous and idle superstitions, many of which, he might have 
added, survive to this day; but through all obstruction “the 
idea of the Infinite God revealed in the Word made flesh ” shone 
forth undimmed. Religion created art and literature; it encou- 
raged science and made a divine marriage between heaven and 
earth. The age of Dante, Nicola Pisano, and Roger Bacon may 


well be called a Renaissance. And this creative and original 


movement, our author is bold to affirm, reached its perfection, 
not without many hindrances and thwartings from cross-currents 
of war, pestilence, and religious frenzy, in the splendid achieve. 
ments of Michael Angelo. 

The Renaissance—when was it? What was it? Have we 
any concern in it, or may we pass the whole question by, as 
Mr. Carlyle did, with an imprecation on the fine arts? It does 
credit to the author’s sagacity that, in looking over a wide field, 
he has seized the key of the position. All controversies, at the 
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present day, are resolving themselves into one great question, 
as simple as it is profound. A new heresy, it has been remark- 
ed, is impossible; and the inference often drawn is, not that 
‘Christian dogma has proved unassailable, but that Christianity 
itself is dying. May we not affirm rather that men grasp the 
issues of an argument more plainly than they were wont; that 
they perceive identity where their forefathers, deceived by out- 
ward shows, could but feel difference? The question, after all, 
must come to this: What is at the root of things? Is it mat- 
ter or more than matter? Shall we account the spirit to be 
supreme, or, casting the spirit aside, worship only that utter- 
most refinement of visible beauty—the flesh? Now, it is de. 
monstrable that the Renaissance of the thirteenth century an- 
swered this question in one way and the Renaissance of the fif- 
teenth in another. Dante saw the divine presence everywhere; 
he sang of life as a pilgrimage towards God. But the so-call- 
ed Humanists believed in no God, and dwelt among forms of 
sensuous loveliness, to which they gave only as much signifi- 
cance as might an old Greek sculptor, far less than Plato has at- 
tempted in the Symposium. True disciples of Plato these men 
were not, but only of the vulgar caricature of Epicurus, which 
they mistook for the real man. Their philosophy was that of the 
five senses. And thus, indeed, they may be considered as mark- 
ing an era, for their influence, streaming through a hundred 
channels, has broadened out through the centuries, and what 
they foreshadowed seems to be in way of realization. M. Mi- 
chelet styles the Renaissance “an amiable word,” and measures 
it by the names of Columbus, Copernicus, and Galileo; it was a 
time, he says, when man discovered himself. In like manner Mr. 
Symonds. The Renaissance, he writes, was a “new birth to 
liberty—the spirit of mankind recovering consciousness and the 
power of self-determination, recognizing the beauty of the outer 
world and of the body through art, liberating the reason in 
science and the conscience in religion, restoring culture to the 
intelligence, and establishing the principle of political freedom.” 
Such astounding consequences had the introduction of Greek 
letters into the West. It made all things new, if we are to be- 
lieve Mr. Symonds. But at this point our author takes up the 
challenge. In dealing with it he is certainly original; and one 
critic, | observe, has spoken of him as indulging in subtlety and 
paradox. The reader may be interested to know the grounds of 
such an accusation. Plausible I allow it to be, but is it well 
founded ? 
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Mr. Lilly is convinced that between the Renaissance and the 
Christian faith no friendship is possible; they are enemies one 
of another. The Renaissance brought back paganism in its dead- 
liest form; it undid the work of centuries, denied the Gospel, 
scoffed at self-restraint and ascetic rule, gave man up to his 
shameful desires, broke the sovereignty of the spirit which the 
servants of Christ had striven to establish, and, by encouraging 
license and lust, paved the way, through the destruction of Chris- 
tian manliness, for those despotic monarchies which grew with 
the growth of the new learning. How, then, was it a new birth 
to liberty? On the other hand, medizval Christendom, as repre- 
sented by the church, shows a steady advance towards more and 
more freedom; and it is no small part of the author’s contention 
that popular institutions are the inheritance bequeathed by their 
Catholic ancestors to the English-speaking races. But here our 
difficulty begins. 

Who is the pope of the Renaissance? Leo X., as we shall all 
agree. Did he perceive its anti-Christian character? Not in the 
least. Out of compliment to him this pagan era is called the age 
of Leo. Who are the monarchs that embody its political wis- 
dom? Such despotic kings as Philip II. and Louis XIV., to the 
latter of whom a chapter is devoted in these volumes, expressly 
on the ground that he is the typical prince exalted by Renais- 
sance politicians? But when we ask for the defenders of the old 
Christian liberty, we are shown the Jesuits, I grant, to whom a 
high tribute is paid, but likewise William of Orange, the Whigs 
of the eighteenth century, Edmund Burke, and Wesley. Thus it 
would appear that Catholics were with the Renaissance in its as- 
sault upon freedom, and that, had it not been for the efforts of Pro- 
testant Englishmen and Dutchmen, liberty would have expired 
under the universal empire of a French or Spanish despot. How 
can we talk of the Revolution of 1688 as illustrating Catholic 
principles, when its aim was to prevent the restoration of the Ca- 
tholic faith, and its prime mover wasa Dutch Calvinist? If Louis 
XIV., again, was no Christian, but the very head and front of re- 
vived paganism, what are we to think ofthe popes that tolerated 
him, and of the church that anointed and crowned him as its 
Eldest Son? The strength of the objection lies in the facts, 
which are undeniable; its weakness, I imagine, is due to the not 
uncommon fallacy of Protestants, who suppose in the church a 
kind of prophetic office to which she has never laid claim. And 
though Mr. Lilly does not in set terms reply to a criticism which 
perhaps he hardly anticipated, there are the elements of a sufh- 
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cient answer scattered through the hundred and more pages that 
he gives to the Renaissance. It may be summed up in a sen- 
tence: Christian principles undoubtedly carry with them liberty 
of conscience and are the true condition of a genuine spiritual 
progress, but it does not follow that the official heads of Christen. 
dom rightly interpret, at all times, the bearing of such principles 
on the concrete movements with which they have to deal. Leo 
X. did not err in condemning Luther, yet who will say he was 
not an unworthy pope? But Catholic tradition remained what 
it had been, although defiled and dishonored in its chief repre. 
sentative. So, too, did the tradition of Catholic freedom even 
when Philip II. was on the throne; for is it not the age of the 
Jesuit theologians, who have been called, not untruly, precur- 
sors of constitutional Whiggism? If we are seeking for the best 
exponent of what the Catholic system is in politics, we shall not 
turn to Bossuet, nor any absolutist champion, but to Suarez, the 
man to whom James I.’s doctrines of divine right and passive 
obedience seemed an outrage on philosophy and religion. Nor 
ought we to forget the bitter quarrels which divided Louis XIV. 
from more than one pope—from Alexander VII., Clement X., 
and Innocent XI.—and which nearly led him to set up, in imita- 
tion of the Church of England, a Gallican Establishment with 
passive obedience for its chief article of faith. Had the Catholic 
religion stood in a connection of principle with the Renaissance, 
had Leo X. been an ideal pope or Louis XIV. the pattern of a 
Catholic king, to associate the one movement with the other and 
oppose them both to freedom would be a warrantable proceed- 
ing. But Renaissance popes and monarchs were a corruption, 
not a development, of the medizeval principle; for, in this matter, 
to be medizeval is to be simply Christian. What Mr. Lilly writes 
of the tenth century applies with equal force to the long years of 
decadence which lay between the outbreak of Lutheranism and 
the French Revolution: “ The church is in the world, and it is 
impossible for her, in any age, to escape the influence of contem- 
porary events and institutions.” If we grant that petty feudal 
tyrants all but made the chair of Peter a family appanage; if 
there is any truth in the strong words with which Bruno paints 
the condition of things when Leo IX. was elected in 1048 and 
Simon Magus possidebat Ecclesiam, we must not overlook the 
power of recovery which, in its appointed season, the church dis- 
played, new-moulding herself, so to speak, from within. So is it 
coming to pass now, very slowly, yet not imperceptibly, as the 
Catholic religion unbinds one by one the links that keep her en- 
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tangled among Renaissance institutions, or what is called the 
ancien régime. She has survived it by virtue of the divine germ 
within her, in spite of disastrous blunders on the part of men 
in high places, who could not see the drift of “‘ contemporary 
events” and had a deep interest in upholding abuses which every 
Christian principle condemned. But as he would have gone 
utterly wrong who, in the tenth century, should have identified 
the church with feudalism, seeing that, in,course of time and by 
the action of her own spiritual principles, the church was des- 
tined to overthrow feudalism, so do they mistake now to whom 
such a passing alliance as that of the Holy See with absolute 
monarchies, when all Europe was monarchical and absolutist, 
serves as proof that liberty and Catholicism are opposed. They 
look upon that as essential which at no time was mere than an 
accident. _ True it is that the Roman Church holds up an ideal 
to liberty and insists that it was given for a rational purpose— 
not for the ruin but for the perfecting of mankind in every good. 
May we not allow so much, yet keep ourselves clean from abso- 
lutism? Or is anarchy the condition of progress? One thing, 
at all events, is clear: Had the principles of the Renaissance 
coincided with those of the Catholic Church, it would have be- 
come less and less possible, as time went on, to separate them. 
But they are separated; they have gone asunder. Mr. Lilly 
proves, all through his second volume, that by sure degrees 
the Renaissance, which, at its beginning, favored state des- 
potism embodied in the king, developed by and by into the 
French Revolution with its cardinal doctrine of state despot- 
ism embodied in the people. When Mr. Symonds dilates on 
the spirit of mankind recovering the power of self-determina- 
tion, one would like to ask him whether, when the state is every- 
thing, individuals can be anything? I do not mean that a crude 
political movement like the French Revolution exhausts or ade- 
quately fulfils the idea out of which the Renaissance came. But, 
taken on a large scale, as it appears in history, the freedom be- 
stowed by the new learning was, in politics, merely that reign of 
lawlessness which follows on the downfall of long-standing insti- 
tutions. It was not creative, for it did not frame a polity wherein 
free individuals might live side by side; nay, it put upon individ- 
uals a yoke of iron. We have but to open our eyes and we shali 
see in modern France that yoke pressing heavily on the necks of a 
whole nation. There is equality, I dare say, but there is no free- 
dom. Why, let me ask, if the Catholic Church is one with the 
Renaissance, does she protest her keen dissatisfaction when these 
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things are done? Why is she content and flourishing in free 
countries? Surely the answer must be, in one shape or other, 
that which is suggested by Mr. Lilly. The idea of the Renais- 
sance is materialism, and wherever that idea rules freedom 
perishes for want of light and room. But the Christian religion 
is founded on man’s spiritual nature; it begins by condemning 
materialism as unutterably false; and if man is a spirit he is free. 
Therefore does the church come forward as an enemy to abso- 
lute power, in whatever form of constitution it may hide itself. 
Her very existence, like that of all great voluntary associations, 
is a safeguard against state omnipotence. At the present day 
she is engaged in-defending the rights of minorities, whether in 
the British Empire, in Germany, or in Austria, whose religion, 
language, and national character have been threatened by an all- 
absorbing central authority. Nor to the clear observer can it 
ever have seemed doubtful that Rome would as stubbornly have 
resisted the claims to unqualified allegiance of a seventeenth-cen- 
tury Napoleon as she did those of the Aguila rapax when he 
spread his wings over Europe at the beginning of the nineteenth. 
Let it be proved, therefore, that the Renaissance implies despot- 
ism and the ruin of individual genius, and we may be certain that 
the endemic traditions of the Papacy are irreconcilable with its 
principles and aims. Such a proof, I think, is furnished in these 
volumes, and it will repay the most serious consideration. 

History does not deal in paradox, yet “ nothing happens but 
the unexpected.” There were good reasons, to the philosophic 
eye, for that curious change of weapons—the Catholic borrowing 
his sword from absolutism, and the English Protestant taking up 
that which had fallen from the hands of medizeval liberty—when 
Louis XIV. and William of Orange fought out their struggle. 
Noteworthy it is that the pope of the day earnestly favored Wil- 
liam and looked askance at the Grand Monarque ; he divined on 
which side the interests of Catholicism would ultimately be safe. 
And now the issues are patent. 

Our author, succeeding to the chair of historical interpreta- 
tion which has been filled by Guizot, Balmez, and Cardinal Her- 
genréther, demonstrates with a multitude of facts the vital con- 
nection between ecclesiastical and civil freedom on the one 
hand, as between Renaissance principles and the world which 
has sprung out of the French Revolution, on the other,,,,Catho- 
lics must bitterly rue the want of heroism which for a season al- 
lowed their cause to seem part and parcel of the doomed régzme 
by which, in its day of pride, the church had been humbled to the 
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dust. But that is over. We may have many things to endure 
*yet; one disgrace it is likely we shall be spared, as men come to 
understand the forces at this time arrayed in battle: it will not 
be said of us that we render unto Czsar the things which are 
God’s, or have basely yielded up our belief in the supremacy of 
conscience and our right to follow whither it leads. Let us see 
now what the Renaissance will make of mankind if it can have its 
way. Spinoza declared that “the end of the state is freedom, 
that man might in security develop body and soul and make free 
use of his reason.” ‘ Towards the attainment of this far-off end,” 
says Mr. Lilly, “the public order has moved through countless 
ages.” Western civilization rests upon personal freedom and 
private property as its necessary foundation. And these have 
grown up, not by any supposed contract, but in consequence 
largely of the Christian principles whereby the lowest slave, 
from a chattel or an instrument, becomes God’s servant and the 
equal in spiritual privileges of his fellows. But when religious 
liberty perished on the Continent the God-given rights of man 
went with it. After the French Czsars came the French demo- 
crats. They prated of the rights of man, but they left him less 
of amanthan ever. Rousseau, their eloquent and corrupt spokes- 
man, did but invent a code of “ Atlantic and Utopian politics 
which could never be drawn into use” without setting the 
world ablaze at its four corners. The “ principles of 89” were 
received as the sum of political wisdom, and in them, if ever, the 
Renaissance appeared a “new birth of liberty.”” Now, we can- 
not insist too often, with our author, that “ liberty and equality 
are Christian ideas”; but then Christian ideas are founded on 
belief in the moral order and the immortal soul of man, whereas 
Rousseau, in spite of his Zmi/e, taught a“ sublimated material- 
ism.” His disciples have become atheists, but have not ceased 
to carry out his political doctrine. Rivarol defined French lib- 
erty as the right to restrict the liberties of other men. M. Gam- 
betta cried out on a memorable occasion that liberty is “ one of 
the prerogatives of power.” And it has been the constant teach- 
ing of the Jacobins that the will of the majority is the rule o 
right, that to dissent from it is a crime, and that the unpardon 
able sin against society is “ individualism ”—in other words, th: 
development or exercise of personal freedom. Their logic does 
not stop here. It goes into detail, revolutionizes the law, sets a 
ransom on property and then confiscates it for the good of the 
State ; from the rights of man it deduces Socialism, Communism, 
Nihilism—systems of which our author forcibly observes that, 
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under pretence of abolishing the slavery of labor, they make all, 
men slaves alike. Rousseau laid even art and science under a 
ban; for how could all be equal when genius was allowed free 
play? And thus we arrive at “the triumph of materialism in 
the public order.” Heralded by poets in the sixteenth century, 
by despotic monarchs, philosophers, and politicians in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth, the new gospel has been since proclaimed 
amid the roar of cannon and the crash of falling thrones. What 
does it announce? That “force is the measure of truth, success 
the test of right, and personal interest the law of action.” For 
while the modern state is in itself but a dead idol, its worshippers 
and servants make of it a deity to serve their turn; the people 
are compelled to set out its table with food which, when the 
temple doors are shut, is devoured by the new priests and their 
dependants. Modern society is a “ conflict of self-seeking, where 
force guided by craft wins the day.” Wholly to crush the indi- 
vidual, even in France or Russia, is impossible ; and what we see 
before our eyes may be described in brief as the struggle of 
mediocrities to grasp supreme power, which, while it professes 
to be exercised for the good of all, is in reality the milch-cow of 
any man that can keep a firm hold of it. 

But worse remains behind. The life of a nation does not con- 
sist in politics; it is moral and domestic, the home-religion of 
every day. Unhappily there is too much reason for believing 
that as men have discarded Christian sentiments they have not 
risen to some supposed higher level, but are sinking down into 
the slough from which apostles and martyrs rescued them. 
Whatever is true, materialism must be false. But when God 
is denied man becomes a brute. “The human Ego was all that 
the French Revolution left,” says Balzac. Yes, but what kind of 
Ego? Nota spirit incarnate in the flesh, conscious of the moral 
law, though tempted to break from it, but the ‘cunningest beast of 
the field, with brain, heart, and hands devoted to self-enjoyment. 
The writer of these volumes, when he has viewed the past, feels 
it indispensable that we should steadily contemplate the present 
as seen from this vantage-ground. He finds its chronicler where 
the common man would not look for him, in the novelist of 
genius whose fifty volumes unroll before us the panorama of 
French society, Parisian and provincial—I mean Balzac. It is 
an admirable thought. Sainte-Beuve, who had studied literature 
in every aspect, described that strange intellect as “the most 
original, appropriate, and penetrating historian” of the civiliza- 
tion in which all educated men, French or foreign, have a share, 
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and to the influence of which we are all subject. The Comédie 
Humaine comes very near to being the epic of the nineteenth 
century: “ A sombre and terrible picture; what there is in it of 
goodness and truth, of religion and virtue, but. serving to make 
more visible the surrounding darkness.”’ Again: “It exhibits a 
society which has got quit of the ideas of man’s free-will and 
moral responsibility, and has decided, in reversal of St. Augus- 
tine’s dictum, that life is voluptatis tempus, non sanitatis ; a society 
which, putting aside religion as a fable and purity as a disease— 
‘a new malady brought into the world by Christ’—-works out 
the logic of the passions to its monstrous conclusion, believing in 
the gratification of the senses, and regretting it when it is gone, 
but with no other beliefs or regrets, and dominated by that prin- 
ciple of self, of which money is the visible emanation.” We are 
living among the “fragments of a broken world”; and Balzac 
throws upon his dreadful canvas the image of Chaos, the vast 
shipwreck of all truth and all virtue. Lamennais had described 
as a “complete numbness of the moral faculties”’ that indifference 
not only to historic religions but to the ideal in every shape 
which he held to be the prevailing temper of France in his time. 
Alfred de Musset, in his Confessions d'un Enfant du Siecle, tells a 
like tale, though brought up so differently from Lamennais. “ The 
principle of death,” he exclaims, “ had descended from the region 
of the intellect to the very depths of our being. We had not even 
enthusiasm for evil.” Nay, the force of Balzac’s testimony is 
heightened by the melancholy fact that he was a part of the 
tragi-comedy in describing which he spared neither life nor 
labor. He felt the greatness of Catholicism: “It attracts, it 
subdues him as a consummate work of art, as a profound sys- 
tem of policy, as a vast engine of moral power.” But, living in a 
time when all things are founded on scepticism, he could but 
attain to sentimentality, which is “the despair.of matter that 
cannot suffice for itself’”’; of religious faith, the vision and the 
faculty divine, he knew chiefly by hearsay. Mr. Lilly passes the 
severest censure upon him when he remarks: “ It is difficult to 
suppose that any man who had felt the power of a religion, the 
main notes of which are purity and charity, could have written 
the Comédie Humaine.” It may be the loudest sermon ever 
preached on contempt of the world; but, whilst we listen, the - 
legend comes into our mind of Lucifer in a monk’s garb dis- 
coursing from the pulpit of justice and judgment and heaven 
lost. As the story says, he could but terrify, and there was no 
exhortation to penance in his despairing words. Balzac dis- 
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passionately unfolds the record of an age whose only religion 
is supplied by M. Comte—an age “deafened with assertions of 
the dignity of man as a rational being apart from theological 
dogmas.” It is like reading the chronicles of the everlasting 
abyss, where no light comes and Death is lord and master. In 
that great deep Balzac spent many days. And the world seems 
to be swiftly descending into it. First the aristocracy of old 
France, yielding to Voltairean unbelief, has disappeared; the 
middle classes, their patriotism eaten out by greed, have made 
haste to follow; and now we may lay our account, in more than 
one country, with “a proletariat unversed in sentiment, having 
no God but envy, no fanaticism but the despair brought on by 
hunger, neither faith nor loyalty,” as it marches forward to set 
its foot on the heart of nations and trample them into barbarism. 
Those who were materialists yesterday are Nihilists to-day. Each 
of them seems to have received Timon’s message : 





“ Make large confusion, and, thy fury spent, 
Confounded be thyself.” 


And must this be the lame and impotent conclusion of the 
world’s history? Who, with the feelings of a man, can believe 
it? Redemption is always possible. ‘ Tout est rachetable,” says 
Balzac himself; “le catholicisme est dans cette parole.” It would 
not have been worth while to survey mankind in its length and 
breadth, as our author has done, if the last word were abandon- 
ment of hope. Far better than that would be silence and to re- 
frain from questions, advised by the terrific oracle of Cidipus: 
“ Mayst thou ne’er know the truth of what thou art.” Cloudy 
as the prospect seems, I hold with Mr. Lilly, in his profound 
philosophical introduction, that it becomes us to look forward 
and work as towards anoblertime. The course of human events 
has not been left to irrational chance or blind fate. Christianity 
itself is a “transcendent theory of progress”; Catholics and 
Protestants, Jews and Freethinkers, Pantheists and Positivists, 
all, in some way, confess that the law of our being is evolution. 
History may still, in the blaze of scientific knowledge, be viewed 
“as a vast expiation of some aboriginal fault.” But if an expia- 
tion, there is hope. Progress, says the author finely, is the in- 
ward sense of the magnificent myth of Prometheus. Calling to 
our aid those ethical truths which rest upon “ the intuitions of the 
practical reason,” we shall discern in the drama of history a 
present God. For evolution, when it touches man, becomes the 
law ot virtue under which we were all born. The elements of 
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civilization are chiefly moral, and intellect is but its instrument. 
Moreover, if it be granted to Mr. Carlyle that “ universal history 
—the history of what man has accomplished in this world—is, at 
bottom, the history of the great men who have worked here,” we 
must go on to observe that men are great only so far as they 
work by the light within them which comes from on high, from 
the Father of Lights. What are the names which mark epochs 
for humanity but those of nren to whom it owes “ethical con- 
ceptions at once enlarged and imperative ”? Confucius, Gotama, 
Socrates, Mohammed were apostles of the moral law; but they 
were also—and we cannot wonder at it—in a high sense restorers 
of religion. For religion is essential to morality, and these are 
but two aspects, which must be combined if we are to compass 
God’s full revelation. On this momentous point our author is 
emphatic. He appeals to experience as verifying a noble sen- 
tence of Kant’s, that “ without a God and a world invisible to 
us now, but hoped for, the glorious ideas of morality are, indeed, 
objects of admiration, but cannot be the springs of purpose and 
action.” Grant this, and the controversy of the age is decided. 

We must take man as we find him—a social being even 
where morality and religion are in question, never alone, because 
he can never escape from that human nature which makes all 
akin. He lives by admiration, hope, and love. But who is to 
teach the ordinary commonplace mortal what he shall admire 
and whereunto his hope and love shall tend? He cannot teach 
himself. History says he has never done so; experience pain- 
fully brings it home to us that he does not at this moment, for all 
his loud speech and clamoring after franchises, dream of doing so. 
The pattern must be given him. Some great idea, not his own, 
must form the spiritual atmosphere in which he breathes, and 
by which unconsciously his moral being lives. We come back at 
last to authority, the grace and truth, the magic influence of a 
grander life than our own, expressing in deed and word the law 
eternal, the unseen righteousness, the mercy and wisdom which 
inno other way can we bring close to ourselves. Remark, in- 
deed, that only a passionate loyalty, a living, not a dead, faith, will 
save usin this or any world. When I say authority I am far 
from meaning a cold legal attitude as of one commanding under 
penalties or a submission to formulas “from the teeth outwards.” 
They are the children of God, enlightened by a moral and re- 
ligious ideal, who receive of his Spirit. To walk humbly with 
any great teacher—great, I mean, in his perception of the reali- 
ties of things—is, in a certain degree, to exchange darkness for 
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light. But there is only One such who is great enough for man- 
kind. Others may have brought a message to their race, their 
age, to this or that epoch of civilization. Can we doubt, how- 
ever, as European thought makes the round of the world and 
absorbs into itself the philosophies or overthrows the institutions 
under which the various families of man have grown up, that 
Jesus of Nazareth will more and more be manifest as the great- 
est, the most miraculous personality of all time? M. Renan, 
whose witness will not be suspected, has said that each of us is 
indebted to Christ for the best that is in him. Unbelief is making 
rapid advance ; but, even so, modern civilization, whilst disown- 
ing the ancient faith, can discover no principle of stability out- 
side it. As nation after nation passes under the influence of our 
scientific knowledge, our literatures classic and modern, our 
laws and liberties, the eyes of all cannot fail to be lifted, as by an 
irresistible attraction, to that great figure of the Crucified which 
hangs like a healing sign, as of death unto life, over the centuries 
of Christendom. It is self-renunciation idealized, disdain of the 
world carried to a transcendent height. And nevertheless it 
remains the true, the only renaissance. Men that gave up all 
things created a rich and varied civilizatiqn, set on foot the 
largest democratic movement ever seen, breathed into the arts 
a heavenly life, and so surely established public order on indi- 
vidual freedom that to-day whatever liberty exists among us 
may be traced to them. , Now, when we are called upon in the 
name of progress to abjure Christianity and take to our hearts 
the New Paganism, there can be no duty so imperative as that 
of comparing these two ideals in the light of what they promise 
and what they have performed. Which of them carries man- 
kind upwards, subduing him ever more to the noblest influences? 
That is the question. To me, as'I close these admirably con- 
ceived volumes, it appears that the verdict cannot be doubtful. 
In the Sermon on the Mount are principles of infinite progress; 
and if we live by them our sgcial problems will become the 
stepping-stones to a civilization more human, just, and spiritual 
than we have yet seen. But if we desire the return of anarchy, 
the downfall of our most cherished institutions, and every man’s 
hand turned against his brother, the way is open: we need only 
cease to be old Christians and become new pagans. The Re- 
naissance, for all its seductive promise, “makes an end—an end 
of all.” 
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AVIGNON, AND THE PROCESSIONS OF THE GRAY 
PENITENTS. 


THE traveller approaching Avignon from the south is struck 
by the grandeur of its situation. He sees it from a great dis- 
tance, on the side of a mount that springs suddenly up from the 
plain, with numerous steeples and towers, a battlemented wall of 
feudal aspect around it, beautifully colored by time, and over all 
—above all—the cathedral of Notre Dame des Doms on its rocky 
height, and beside it the immense palace of the popes, the Vati- 
can of Avignon, still grand and imposing in the distance as the 
Papacy itself. This city is now a wreck of past magnificence, 
though once full of monuments of Christian art. But it is still 
beautiful and picturesque, and nothing can divest it of its deeply 
interesting associations. One can never see it without singular 
emotion—inferior, indeed, but with something of the feeling one 
has at beholding Rome itself. It is the moral power of the 
Papacy that imparts such a profound and undying interest to the 
place. Its celebrity, of course, is wholly due to its temporary oc- 
cupation by the popes—a melancholy era for the church, but by 
no means melancholy for Avignon itself, for under the mild papal 
rule it beoame wealthy, prosperous, and so happy that it acquired 
the enviable name of the joyous city, as: testified by the songs 
and ballads of the people, as well as by many able writers of the 
province. 

“Those who did not see Avignon in the days of the popes never saw 
anything,” says M. Daudet. “ For gayety, life, animation, and festivities 
there never \vas such a place. From morning till night there were proces- 
sions and pilgrimages, streets strewn with flowers, ¢apisserzes de haute lisse,* 
the arrival of cardinals by the Rhone with galleys streaming and banners fly- 
ing, the pope’s soldiers chanting their Latin on the public squares, the men- 
dicant friars with their rattles, and from top to bottom of the houses that 
swarmed around the papal palace there was the click of the lace-makers, the 
flying of shuttles weaving the gold of the chasubles, the little hammers of 
the cruet carvers,t the tuning of sounding-boards, the songs of warping-wo- 
men; and above all this the ringing of bells, and always a few drums beat- 
ing on the bridge. For, with us, when the people are happy they must 


* Tapisserie de haute lisse was intended to drape high walls from top to bottom, represent - 
ing people of at least life-size. 

t+ The sacred cruets for the Mass, now generally of crystal, were at that period of gold and 
Silver artistically wrought. 
VOL, XLIII.—29 
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dance, and, the streets being too narrow for the farandole, fifes and drums 
were posted on the Avignon bridge, and day and night they danced in the 
fresh air from the Rhone.* Ah, happy days! happy city! Days of halberds 
that did not cut, and prisons used for storing wine! No famine! No war! 
This is how Avignon popes understood governing their people. This is 
why their people so sorely regretted them.” t 


One’s first impulse on arriving at the city is to visit the 
papal palace. At least it was ours, and we did not resist it. 
Leaving the Hétel de l|’Europe, we stopped for an instant before 
the bronze statue of the drave Crillon, whose tomb is in the ca- 
thedral, and crossed over to the Rue Pétrarque, ascending which 
we soon found ourselves at the foot of the palace. Here we 
paused to look at the exterior and recount the names of the 
seven popes who dwelt here in the days when Christ, in the per- 
son of his Vicar, became once more, as it were, the guest of 
Martha of Bethany. For Avignon, as well as Tarascon, is the 
city of St. Martha, who was the first apostle of this whole re- 
gion, and, according to tradition, lived for a time in a cave of 
the Rocher des Doms. It was Pope John XXII. who laid the 
first stone of this edifice—lofty and grand as his own nature— 
and built the tower of St. John. Three other popes continued 
the work. Innocent VI. built the chapel, and the tower of St. 
Lawrence. Urban V. added the tower of the Angels, and had 
the interior decorated by Simone Memmi, the pupil of Giotto 
and the friend of Petrarch and Laura, whose portraits he painted 
on the walls under the guise of St. George and the princess 
rescued from the dragon. But this palace has been too often 
described to need any further account, and, indeed, the contrast 
between its past splendor and high office in the days of the 
popes and its present state of degradation as a barrack is too 
melancholy to be dwelt upon.t We turned away with a pro- 
found act of faith, and went to Notre Dame des Doms, which 
is close at hand. The ascent to this church, constructed by 


* It isa common saying at this day that tout le monde danse sur le pont d’ Avignon, but 
this is generally supposed to refer to the power of the winds down the Rhone valley. 

+ Lettres de mon Moulin, Par M. Alphonse Daudet. Avignon has never forgotten the 
brilliant period of the Papacy. The municipal council of December 2, 1848, offered an asylum 
to Pope Pius IX., of blessed memory, when forced to abandon Rome. 

t Not to have the appearance of passing over one of the chief points of interest with many 
visitors, it may be well to repeat, useless as it will be to those who are never convinced against 
their will, that the immense funnel-shaped room in the papal palace, which so many travellers 
speak of with horror as the ‘chamber of torture” in the time of the Inquisition, and so devised 
in order to stifle the cries of its victims, has been proved beyond all doubt to be—oh, what a fall 
is here, my countrymen !—a mere kitchen. The Inquisition was always of the mildest character 
at Avignon, as at Rome, Even President des Brosses acknowledges it had nothing to do here— 
“\ point de pratigue” is his expression, 
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Cardinal de Foix in the fifteenth century, once had as many 
stone steps as the Pater Noster has words, which number was 
respected in the various reparations till 1848, when five more 
steps were added. On the broad terrace before the church, over- 
looking the whole city, is an imposing Calvary with an immense 
cross—a pallid Christ on it, and a Virgin at the foot. In the 
night-time, when the gas is lighted close by, the sight of the pale 
Victim with outstretched arms, and the white angels hovering 
above, gleaming through the darkness, is very startling and im- 
pressive as seen from the streets below. We could not help 
wondering if anybody is ever hardened enough to sin in the pre- 
sence of so awful a witness! 

Notre Dame des Doms, like all the churches at Avignon, has 
a special history of its own, interesting not only for its records 
of the papal period, but for traditions extending back to the very 
first ages of Christianity, and many delightful legends of the 
saints that are celebrated throughout Provence. St. Martha’s 
cave was in the side of the rock on which it is built. St. Ruf, 
son of Simon the Cyrenean, was its first bishop. Here stood the 
shrines of several saints. Three, at least, were canonized here. 
And numberless saints have prayed before its ancient altars. St. 
Andrew Corsini restored sight to a blind man in the porch, 
Four popes were crowned within its walls, and here three were 
buried. Besides the seven popes of Avignon, Urban II., Gelasius 
Il, and Calixtus II. here celebrated the haly mysteries. Ana- 
stasius IV. and Adrian IV. were canons .of its chapter before 
their elevation to St. Peter’s chair. And Alexander III. here 
consecrated St. Anthelme bishop of Belley. And numerous sove- 
reigns have come here to worship—the Emperor Charles IV. and 
Duke Amadeus of Savoy, Charles le Bel and three others of the 
name, Francis I., Louis XIII., Anne of Austria, and Louis le 
Grand, besides many others. 

Imposing as this church is exteriorly, it is surprisingly small 
within—far too small for the grander offices of a cathedral. This 
doubtless accounts for the removal of the beautiful monument of 
Pope John XXII. to the sacristy. A marble effigy of this great 
pope lies on his tomb, overhung by a rich canopy, the pinnacles 
of which rise to the very arch. It represents him as short in per- 
son, but his face, with its bold features, is indicative of his emi- 
nent qualities. He was a man of genius and great administrative 
ability, and a lover of literature and the sciences, as well as a 
most devout priest. He systematized the canon law, the great 
source of the liberal codes of modern times, and gave a definite 
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form to the tribunal of the Rota, the model from’ which sprang 
our Courts of Appeal. He contributed greatly to the prosperity 
ot Avignon, and gave a higher tone to its piety and greater splen- 
dor to its religious festivals. It was in this church he canonized 
St. Thomas of Hereford, Lord-Chancellor of England—the last 
Englishman placed on the altars of the church—which was done 
at the earnest request of two kings, sixteen bishops, eleven earls, 
and many lords and ladies of various degrees. But that was ‘in 
the year of grace 1320. 

The ridge on which the church stands rises to its greatest 
height just beyond, and is known as the Rocher des Doms. It 
is an enormous mass of calcareous stone, that rises precipitously 
up from the banks of the Rhone, forcing it to turn out of its 
course and make a deep bend. 


“ Stately is the Rhone’s march and very strong, 
But even he must bend at Avignon 
His haughty head to Notre Dame des Doms!” * 


There is a tradition that this river at some remote age forced 
its way through the centre of the mountain, leaving the Mon- 
tagne Andaon on the opposite shore. On the Rocher des Doms 
the Emperor Augustus is said to have raised a temple to the 
mighty north wind—and not without some reason; for one feels, 
before venturing to ascend to the verge of this bleak rock, the 
need of appeasing the proverbial Avenio Ventosa which sweeps 
with such force down the Rhone Valley. And a brilliant sun is 
likewise to be invoked, to give effect to the landscape, fiercely as 
it blazes on this cliff whenever it is visible. The winds and the 
sun seem to be two special objects of pride in this region, careful 
as the people are to evade their power, just as some families are 
proud of a characteristic but ugly feature, as the Bardolphs of 
their nose, and the Gradgrinds of their heavy, overhanging brow. 
They celebrate the mistral in song as lifting its imperial voice and 
sounding through the valley as if— 


“ The breath of God was passing, 
Bearing to nations the benediction of the pope,” 


and give quaint names to the sun, such as “ Durant,” because its 
rising and setting determine the duration of the day: 


“ Durant climbed fast, as peasants say, 
Untangling, as he rose, his shining braid 
Of fire-spun tresses.” 


* Mistral’s Miréio. 
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And the same charming poet just. quoted thus apostrophizes the 
sun in his Lou Cant dou Soulieu : 


“ Mighty sun of our Provence, 
Gay the Mistral’s boon-fellow, 
Thou that drainest the Durance 
Like a draught of wine of Crau; 
Thou that scorchest like a flame, 
Yet, ere quite the summer pale, 
Like a god’s these shout thy name, 
Arles, Avignon, and Marseille.” * 


Happily for us, this Beu Soulieu is not rare in the early sum- 
mer-time, and the view from the Rocher under a cloudless sky is 
one of unparalleled beauty. The strange coloring of the Pro- 
vencal landscape needs the sun to counteract the aspect of melan- 
choly and desolation imparted by the bleached limestone rocks 
and the pale verdure of its olives and almond-trees. Directly be- 
neath is the impetuous Rhone, which, with two mighty arms, en- 
circles the isle of Barthelasse, where a tournament was once held 
in honor of King John, but now, bordered by pale poplars and 
willows, and crossed by alleys of shade-trees, has become a popu- 
lar promenade. On the further shore is Mt. Andaon, surmounted 
by the ruined towers of St. André, looking like the towers of 
some old romance, remnant ot the fortifications that defended the 
ancient frontier of France; and beside them is a fragment of the 
abbey built over the cave where the beautiful St. Casarie of Za- 
ragoza once found refuge from the Saracens. Just below is Ville- 
neuve, with the desecrated remains of the Chartreuse, known in 
better days as the Valley of Benediction, where Pope Innocent 
VI. once lived, and where he found a tomb—at least for a time, 
for his monument has been removed to the neighboring hospital, 
where it is as much out of place as that of John XXII. is in the 
sacristy of the Doms. 

Across the wide champaign south of Avignon hurries the Du- 
rance—the inapprivoisable et farouche Durance—eager to join the 
Rhone. The whole valley is irrigated by canals, and dotted with 
villas and hamlets, gardens and plantations of the olive, the al- 
mond, and the white mulberry-tree. And there are long lines of 
poplars and willows, and the beautiful white birch, streaming 
across the plain like long, stately processions to the papal city. 
On the slopes of the low hills that bound it are the vineyards that 
yield the rich wine of Avignon, which Longfellow says is worthy 
of Redi’s lines: 


* Mistral, Miss Preston's translation, 
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“ Benedetto 

Quel claretto 

Che si spilla in Avignone.” * 
At the north is Mount Ventoux, steep and isolated, the throne of 
the mistral, which among the Gauls was the object of a genuine 
cultus under the name of Kirk, or Circius; and it was from them 
the Romans learned to divinize this potent and mysterious wind. 
The beeches and pines which darkened its sides in Petrarch’s time 
are now mostly gone, but its summit is still covered with snow 
more than half the year. 

Here and there in the landscape is an ancient watch-tower, a 
keep of the Knights Templars, or some storied castle like the 
Chateau Renard with its twin towers, celebrated in Merto, and in 
the distance are the Alps in one direction and the Cevennes in the 
other. 

The evening mists now began to gather in the valley, which, 
refracting the rays of the declining sun, produced a beautiful 
effect that was every moment changing. The top of Mount Ven- 
toux was likewise constantly varying its hue, from purest white 
to the loveliest tints of rose, and violet, and pearl. And the level 
beams streaming through the broken arches of St. Benezet’s 
bridge, which once connected Avignon with Villeneuve, stained 
the waters beneath with richest hues of crimson and gold. Then 
the cathedral bell sounded the Angelus to mark the expiring day 
with prayer, and its peal was echoed by every tower in the city, 
producing a most harmonious effect as the combined notes came 
up through the evening mists. 

Avignon has always been famous for its bells as well as its 
winds. It was the /s/e Sonnante of Rabelais, and in its palmy 
days had three hundred bells that were always ringing the offices 
of the church, giving a special character to the place. 

“ Avignon was a joyous city, 
A joyous town with many a steeple, 
Towers and tourelles, roofs and turrets, 
Sheltering a merry people ; 
In each tower the bells, of silver, 
Bronze, or iron, swayed so proudly, 
Tolling deep and singing cheerly, 
Beating fast and beating loudly. 


* Thus rendered rather freely by Leigh Hunt : 
** God’s my life, what glorious claret ! 
Blessed be the ground that bare it! 

’Tis Avignon, Don’t say a flask of it ; 

Into my soul I pour a cask of it!” 
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“ All day long the dancing sextons 
Dragged at bell-ropes, rising, falling ; 
Clanging bells, inquiring, answering, 

i From the towers were ever calling. 


| > “ Nights and nights across the river, 
Through the darkness starry-dotted, 
Far across the bridge so stately, 
Now by lichens blurred and blotted, 
Came that floating, mournful music, 
, As from bands of angels flying, 
With the loud blasts of the tempest 
Still victoriously vying. 


When ’mid war those sounds seemed sweeter, 
La Ville Sonnante people called it, 
City sacred to Saint Peter.” * 


[ “ Hence it was that in past ages, 


The bell-ringers, too, of Avignon have been noted for their 
proficiency, and in many instances the bells have become genuine 
instruments of music in their hands, so skilful are they in evoking 
and modulating the tones, and giving them such expression and 
airy harmony as to awaken the liveliest emotion. In these days 
the sonneur of St. Didier is almost an artist in his profession, and 
has been celebrated by M. Roumanille in his Campano Mountado. 
These ringers in several cases have had almost a personal affec- 
tion for their bells, as if they were sentient beings. An old ringer 
) of St. Agricol, for instance, is said to have gone up to his bell 
every evening to kiss it and bestow on it a thousand terms of 
endearment before setting it in motion for the Angelus. And 
when the bell of the Pénitents Blancs was on one occasion inter- 
dicted, the brother who generally rang it—a peasant endowed 
with unusual sensibility —ascended the tower, and, leaning against 
his beloved bell, gave vent to his grief in wailing and loud sobs, 
which, reverberated by the sonorous metal, were heard all over 
the city and far across the plain. And there he died, heart-broken, 
still clinging to his bell. 

The most famous of the ancient bells of Avignon was the 
silver bell at the cathedral, noted in legend and song, that rang 
out of itself to announce the death of a pope, and on such 
occasions tolled without ceasing for the space of four-and-twenty 
hours. 









* Walter Thornbury. 
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“ Then pealed the note of a silver bell, 
And the great city her breath did draw 
Quick, and the gunners paused in awe, 
Waiting some portent; for they know 
The silver bell sends never so 
From that high tower its single tone 
Save when a pope ascends the throne, 
Or haply when Death calls for him.” * 


These bells have always added greatly to the solemnity of the 
religious festivals which are celebrated at Avignon with unusual 
pomp, especially the processions of Corpus Christi, the Assump- 
tion, and one or two other feasts. The great number of guilds 
and confraternities give much brilliancy to these processions with 
their special ensigns and banners and garb. Several of these have 
survived the Revolution, such as the confraternity of the Sainte 
Ceinture at the Augustinians, the Rosary at the Dominicans, the 
Sept Douleurs at the Observantins, and Notre Dame de |’ Aunténe 
at the hospital. And there are still four orders of Penitents—the 
Pénitents Gris, of which further mention will be made; the Péni- 
tents Blancs, founded .by thirteen prominent citizens in 1523, and 
afhiliated to the Dominicans—an order so admired by Henry III. 
that he not only became a member, but introduced them at Paris 
and took part in their processions; the Pénitents Noirs, founded 
in 1586 by a military officer for works of benevolence, and long 
had the privilege of reprieving a criminal on the day of the Be- 
heading of St. John the Baptist ; and the order of the Perpetual 
Veneration at the cathedral, the members of which succeed each 
other in constant devotion at the altar of Our Lady—the altar at 
which St. Vincent Ferrer sang Mass every day for ten years. In 
former times there were three others—the Pénitents Rouges; the 
Pénitents Bleus, attached to the Carmelites; and the Pénitents 
Violets, consecrated to the Holy Family of Nazareth—all of 
which had some part in the good works of the city. 
Avignon is specially associated with the festival of Corpus 
Christi. Public processions on that day began in the time of 
John XXII., and the first one was formed at Notre Dame des 
Doms. And it was at Avignon this pope canonized St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who wrote the Office of the Blessed Sacrament, which 
embodies all the sweet devotion, the exalted piety, the rapt mys- 
ticism, and the profound faith of the middle ages. Well may be 
be styled the Angelic Doctor, for angels could sing no higher 
strain. John XXII. had a special veneration for him, and de- 
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clared he had wrought as many miracles as he had written 
articles. And this pope valued so highly a copy of the Summa 
which he habitually used that he bequeathed it to the Domini- 
cans of Avignon, ordering it to be chained in their library. It is 
now kept in the city museum, which, like countless other mu- 
seums and galleries of Europe, contains many spoils of churches 
and monasteries that are sadly out of place. Among these is the 
large ivory crucifix of rare workmanship, admired by Canova, 
which formerly belonged to the Black Penitents, and was reve- 
rently kept in a niche of their church, inscribed in letters of gold: 
4iterna Misericordia! They are still allowed to carry it in pub- 
lic processions, and at the Féte-Dieu they go to receive it with 
great ceremony. 

But Avignon is noted for a remarkable procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament that took place a century before the proces- 
sions of Corpus Christi were instituted. This was in the year 
1226. France was then involved in a war which was really a 
conflict of races—a struggle between the north and south—but 
which, on account of the religious element that infused ad- 
ditional animosity, is generally known as the Albigensian war. 
Favored by Count Raymond VI. of Toulouse, who was ambi- 
tious of the sovereignty of the south and therefore availed him- 
self of their fanatical spirit, the Albigenses had greatly devastated 
the beautiful vineyard of the church, and now held possession of 
Avignon, where, as was their custom, they committed all kinds 
of outrages in the churches, especially against the Holy Eucha- 
rist. Louis VIII., determined to dislodge them, laid siege to the 
city in June, 1226, and, after a stout resistance of three months, it 
finally surrendered September 8. The king, by way of rendering 
thanks for so important a victory, and atoning for the desecration 
of numberless churches, ordered a general procession of the Cor- 
pus Domini on the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. The 
bishop of Avignon bore down the Body of the Lord from the 
church of the Doms, and the king himself, clad in sackcloth and 
girded with a rope, his head bare and a torch in his hand, took 
part in the procession, attended by Cardinal St. Angelo, the 
papal legate, and the whole court, as well as the magistrates and 
chief men of the city, all in penitential garments. With torches, 
and incense, and solemn invocation they traversed the entire city 
and went to the small church of the Holy Cross, then without 
the walls, where a few devout people were in the habit of assem- 
bling every Friday in honor of the Passion. The bishop placed 
the Host in a stone niche at the side of the altar, and left it ex- 
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posed to the veneration of the people, but veiled, after the custom 
of that time. The king visited the church daily during his stay 
in-the city, and his example was followed by multitudes. This 
devotion induced the papal legate to authorize the continued ex. 
position of the Blessed Sacrament, and he ordered the citizens, 
by way of reparation for giving countenance to the excesses of 
the Albigenses, to visit the church every Friday for a year, and 
there recite the Seven Penitential Psalms. This gave rise to the 
order of the Gray Penitents, the oldest company of the kind in the 
church—the one at Rome not being established till twenty years 
later. They constituted a kind of bodyguard that took turns, 
day and night, to watch and pray before the Divine Host. They 
wore the sackcloth tunic to which the pious king had given con- 
secration, and met in a body every Friday for special exercises of 
devotion and penance, and on account of their frequent scourgings 
were often called the Battus de la Croix. They soon became very 
numerous. The king declared himself their founder, and the 
bishop of Avignon drew up rules for their guidance. 

This procession of the Blessed Sacrament was one of the last 
public acts of Louis VIII., and a worthy termination of his career. 
He died shortly after, from the effects of the campaign, and left 
the kingdom to St. Louis, then a mere child, under the regency 
of Queen Blanche, who was so called from that time on account 
of the white garments she put on, according to the ancient cus- 
tom of the royal widows of France. 

The exposition of the Host in the church of the Holy Cross, 
at first only intended to be temporary, was prolonged from time 
to time, and finally became perpetual, and has been continued to 
our day—that is, for 660 years—without any other interruption 
than that caused by the French Revolution and the First Empire 
—perhaps a unique instance in the annals of the church. The 
small edifice, thus consecrated, was given to the Gray Penitents, 
who were affiliated to the Cordeliers, and became the object of 
special favor with several popes, such as Clement V. and John 
XXII. Some of these were members, like Julius II., who, when 
Cardinal della Rovere, Archbishop of Avignon, often came here 
to cover his purple robes with sackcloth and humble himself be- 
fore the Lord. Another member was Clement XIII., who at his 
death gave 5,400 livres to adorn the church and provide two 
candles to burn before the Blessed Sacrament every Sunday and 
holiday for ever. Pope Clement XIV. was also received when 
merely Father Lorenzo Ganganelli, general of the Franciscans, 
and when he died the Gray Penitents in a body attended a sol- 
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emn service celebrated for him in the adjoining church of the 
Cordeliers—the church where the Laura sung by Petrarch was 
buried. 

Henri de Bourbon, Prince de Condé, was Master of the Gray 
Penitents in 1613, and William of Orange-Nassau in 1703-4. 
And in the long list of eminent members are to be found the 
names of such cardinals as Alexander Farnese, Flavius Orsino, 
Charles de Lorraine, Alexander de Talleyrand-Périgord, two of 
the Conti and two of the Salviati families, and generals like the 
brave Crillon, the Duc de Mahon (pious like his Irish ancestors), 
Charles de Malatesta, etc. And there are numerous bishops, 
diplomatists, and savants, as well as lords of high and low de- 
gree, and thousands of persons obscure in the world, but for their 
piety and good works great before God. 

The church of the Gray Penitents is in one of the most ob- 
scure quarters of the city, but the visitor does not regret being 
obliged to go down the curious old Rue des Teinturiers, the 
name of which is indicative of the industries carried on in this 
neighborhood. The way lies along the canal of the Sorgue, fed 
by the waters of Vaucluse, which Petrarch characterizes as 
chiare, fresche, e dolct acque—clear, fresh, and sweet; as they are, 
indeed, when they first come forth from the bowels of the moun- 
tain, but here, where they turn so many mills, factories, and 
workshops, their purity is greatly sullied by the refuse, suggest- 
ing rather the sacredness of labor than the sonnets of Petrarch. 
Crossing a stone bridge that spans the canal, you see the low 
campanile of the church, half-hidden by the trees; over the door- 
way is sculptured a cross with two kneeling Penitents at the side, 
and this inscription beneath : 


“ Per lignum servi facti sumus ; 
Per sanctam Crucem liberati sumus ” 


—By a tree we were brought under the bondage of sin; by the 
tree of the Cross we have been freed. 

A long passage lined with copies of Poussin’s Seven Sacra- 
ments leads to a small rotunda, used as a chapel by the guild of 
Vine-dressers, which opens by an arch into a hexagonal nave, 
vaulted and ribbed like a cloister. Here are some good paint- 
ings by the Mignards, Parrocel, and Simon de Chialons. At the 
north is a transept used as a choir by the Gray Penitents, with 
stalls at the sides, overhung with paintings, and numerous ban- 
hers left here by pilgrims. The altar is of precious marbles. 
Above it is a niche with the inscription, Gloria, Laus, et Honor— 
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the device of the Penitents—in letters of gold. Here the Host is 
continually exposed, hung round with silver lamps and numerous 
votive tapers. The utter silence, the atmosphere of repose, are 
conducive to meditation and prayer. The sight of the Penitents, 
too, in their strange, austere raiment, is always impressive and 
admonitory, and puts to shame all worldliness of spirit. This 
chapel excited the enthusiasm of Benedict Joseph Labre, the 
life-long pilgrim, who was familiar with the most celebrated 
shrines of Europe. 

The Penitents by no means confine themselves to exercises of 
devotion and penance, but take part in many good works. They 
visit prisoners and provide for their wants; bury those who die 
on the scaffold, and pray for their souls. And every Good Fri- 
day they distribute bread and money among the poor. They 
always enter the church with unshod feet, kiss the cross graven 
in the pavement at the threshold, and light three tapers, which 
they place around the thrice holy recess inscribed Gloria, Laus, 
et Honor / 

Additional celebrity was given the church of the Gray Peni- 
tents by the miracle of the Separation of the Waters, which took 
place November 30, 1433, during a general inundation of the 
valley from the overflow of the Rhone, the Durance, and the 
Sorgue. This was a renewal of the miracle of the Red Sea, 
when the Israelites passed through on dry land, and of the Jor- 
dan before the Ark of the Covenant. The water had risen to so 
great a height around the church that the Penitents, fearing it 
might reach the niche containing the Body of the Lord, went 
thither in a boat, but found the waters parted, leaving a dry pas- 
sage to the altar, as between two crystal walls. This was attest- 
ed by twelve Penitents, three doctors of theology, and many lay 
persons. Cardinal Fieschi witnessed it, and the learned Théo- 
phile Raynaud speaks of it as a well-known fact. This marvel- 
lous occurrence has been celebrated in several hymns in the Latin 
and Provengal tongues, and at least by one epigram which is wor- 
thy of being repeated : 

“ Suspendit Jordanis aquas cum permeat Arca; 
Ad te, Christe, viam pensilis unda dedit; 
Quz quondam Domini cognoverat unda vel umbram, 

Non nosset Dominum quem videt illa suum ?” 
—If the waters of the Jordan paid homage to their Creator under 
the shadow and figure of the Ark, and rolled back at its coming, 
how much more, at beholding him in reality, would they not open 
a passage that we, O Christ, might freely come to thee! 
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The Gray Penitents solemnize the anniversary of this miracle 
by special ceremonies. Assembling in a body in the morning, 
they lay aside their shoes in the vestibule, and, with their hoods 
drawn over their heads and a cord around their necks, they cross 
the church on their knees to receive the Holy Eucharist. And 
in the evening, before Benediction, they sing the triumphant can- 
ticle which Moses intoned after passing through the Red Sea: 
Cantemus Domino: glorios? enim magnificatus est. 

On the return of this day in 1695 Cardinal Fieschi, Arch- 
bishop of Avignon—of the family rendered for ever glorious by 
St. Catherine of Genoa—transported the Blessed Sacrament to 
a beautifully-wrought niche of ebony and silver, attended by a 
solemn procession of the Gray Penitents, amid the pealing of 
trumpets, the burning of perfumes, and the discharge of mortars. 
And a sermon was preached from the text: “And the priests 
bore the Ark of the Lord into its place, into the holy of holies, 
under the wings of the cherubim.” 

It was to commemorate this Separation of the Waters, as well 
as the historic proeession of Louis VIII., that a Jubilee of the 
Gray Penitents was instituted, to take place every twenty-five 
years, together with a procession in which not only the mem- 
bers at Avignon take part, but all the companies affiliated to them 
throughout the south. The last one was in 1876, attracting an 
immense concourse, and attended with all the pomp that lights 
and music, incense and chanted prayer, flower-strewn streets and 
richly-hung walls, can effect. On these days boats and rafts may 
be seen at an early hour coming down the Rhone and the Du- 
rance, filled with people. Across the broad plain stream long files 
of Penitents from the neighboring towns, whole parishes with 
priests at their head, with crosses glittering, banners waving, 
ribbons flying ; peasants in holiday dress coming in troops, laden 
with flowers, or boughs of verdure, or armfuls of candles; and 
there are deputations at the city gates to welcome the guests— 
everywhere enthusiasm and the cheerfulness of hearty devotion. 

No church could contain the crowd that gathers on such oc- 
casions. The procession begins at the church of the Holy Cross. 
There are six or seven hundred Gray Penitents alone, some with 
great golden batons curiously wrought; some with tall giran- 
doles, the branches set with burning tapers; and others with 
torches of all sizes, from one pound in weight up to fifty, and 
adorned with silver shields covered with religious devices. Min- 
gled with them are bands of musicians, some with a peal of trum- 
pets; in another place a score of players on the viol, or a com- 
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pany skilled on the rural pipe, or some strange instrument like 
the Set Gau—the Seven Joys—used in many country churches 
of Provence, consisting of a wheel with seven bells that gaily 
ring out every note of the gamut: 
“ Et les Sept Joies au timbre clair 
Carillonnaient joyeusement.” * 

There are white-winged choristers with clear, flute-like voices; 
white-robed priests chanting some angelic hymn, like the Sacris 
Solemniis, or, clad in silvery copes, bearing the rich Gremium, or 
carrying feretories, and coffers, and golden busts, and silver hands 
and arms, containing relics of the blessed saints, or beautiful sta- 
tues of Our Lady and the saints popular at Avignon—such as St. 
Agricol, invoked in every public calamity, and St. Martha, dear 
to every housewife. There are dignitaries with silver maces, 
magistrates en grande tenue, Swiss guards with halberds on their 
shoulders, and companies of foot-soldiers and cavalry with stir- 
ring martial music. Bands of children are scattering flowers— 
the golden gorse, the sweet roses of Provence, roses first brought 
from the East by the Crusaders, leaves of the fennel, the ferigoulo, 
and other aromatic plants that grow profusely on every cliff of 
this region. The ways are carpeted with them and embowered 
with arches of verdure. There are lamps at every Madonna 
shrine at the corners or before the houses. The narrow, sunless 
streets are hung with tapestries, and gay cloths, and floating ban- 
ners, and aflame with long lines of tapers, borne by the proces- 
sion, looking like the aisles of some vast cathedral. The bells of 
the Ville Sonnante are in full peal. 

In the midst of all this grandeur appears the Divine Host--O 
Salutaris Hostia !—borne by priests in spotless robes, with a look 
of awe on their faces,t attended by a band of levites, some swing- 
ing smoking censers, others with baskets of flowers they are seat- 
tering in the air. Around blaze huge torches of four wicks, bear- 
ing silver shields, on which, in repoussé work, is a glittering cross, 
the sun like emblem of the Blessed Sacrament, or the watchword 
of the Penitents—Gloria, Laus, et Honor / 

Here and there on the way are reposoirs as beautiful as flow- 
ers and lights can make them ; everywhere the church-doors are 
open; the convent-gates widespread, with monks kneeling at the 
entrance—monks now banished from their peaceful homes—or 
* M. Mistral. 
+ One remembers Luther’s sense of the Divine Presence in the procession of Corpus 


Christi, which was so overpowering that he almost fainted. But that was when he was a 
young, unsullied priest. 
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abbesses at the head of their nuns or pious confraternities, to hail 
the coming of the Lord. There are looks and attitudes of devo- 
tion on every side. At every hand there is a fresh salute, a new 
outburst of music, more clouds of incense, a fresh rain of flowers, 
a more joyous frenzy of bells. 

At length the procession winds up to the Rocher des Doms. 
It ascends the sacred escalier du Pater to the cathedral, which is 
once more to be divinely blessed. There in the broad portal 
stands the venerable archbishop, attended by the canons in their 
robes. The prelate lays aside his mitre and crosier at the ap- 
pearance of the Host. He raises it on high. The whole city, 
in movement an instant before, is now silent and prostrate. <A 
thousand lights blaze on the heights of the Doms. The Pange, 
lingua is sung by thousands of voices. There is a display of fire- 
works, and a salute of cannon from the ramparts, as, from the 
verge of this lofty terrace overlooking Avignon, the Divine 
Benediction is solemnly given to the kneeling crowd. 

GuLoriA, LAus, ET HONOR! 





THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENTS OF THE 
CATHOLIC FAITH. 


TOWARDS the end of the sixteenth century Father Robert de 
Nobili, S.J., undertook a novel but highly successful method of 
converting the Brahmins of Hindostan to Christianity. We ex- 
tract an account of it from Crétineau-Joly’s History of the Society 
of Fesus: 


“Out of hatred to the Pariahs the Brahmins rejected Christianity and 
the Jesuits. Nobili, who was entrusted with the Madura missions, hoped to 
make the Gospel acceptable if presented to the Brahmins in a form less 
Suspicious to their pride. He made himself a Brahmin; that is to say, he 
assumed the manners, the language, and the costume of the Saniases or 
penitent Brahmins—the most honored of all the castes of Hindostan. Like 
them he dwelt in a turf hut and condemned himself to a life of the greatest 
austerity and privation. He abstained from flesh, fish, and from liquors. 
His head was shaved, a single tuft being left upon the crown. Wooden 
Sandals, fastened to his feet with a peg, made walking painful to him; in 
place of a hat he wore a cylindrical-shaped cap of flame-colored silk ; the 
cap was covered with a long veil falling over the shoulders; he was clad in 
amuslin robe, wore rich earrings, and his forehead was stained with the 
yellow juice of the bark of the sandal-wood. ...A report of his learning 
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and austerities began to circulate among the Brahmins, many of whom 
expressed a wish to hear him. Nobili at last yielded to their wishes. He 
opened a school, and by mingling heavenly doctrine with human learning 
he soon succeeded in making his auditors admire the dogmas and laws of 
the Christian religion.” 


Robert de Nobili converted nearly a hundred thousand 
Brahmins. In embracing Christianity they kept all that was true, 
and detested and abjured all that was false, in Brahminism. After 
De Nobili’s death his apostolate fell to Blessed John de Britto, 
who, after a marvellously successful career, illustrated it with the 
purple glory of martyrdom. 

The method of De Nobili must be in some degree that of all 
successful missionaries, especially when pleading with an intelli- 
gent people. There are no souls whose error is so universal that 
they are utterly devoid of truth; none so vile as to be utterly 
without virtue. Then the truth within them must be made co. 
operative with the truth without which seeks entrance; then 
whatever virtue a bad man practises must be made use of to lead 
him on to the virtues which he ought to practise. Truth is 
kindred to truth, and virtue to virtue. De Nobili saw that there 
was a powerful religious truth hidden among the Brahmins’ 
superstitions: they cherished a vague aspiration which could 
find its satisfaction only in the supernatural. The Brahmins 
craved to be freed from the slavery of bodily wants, that they 
might enjoy greater liberty of spirit: they longed for freedom to 
contemplate the infinite. Here wasa noble and generous trait. 
It was man longing to establish the supremacy of the soul over 
the body. They were striving to realize in their lives the essen- 
tial truth that man’s truest life is spiritual. That truth, as indeed 
any other truth, set to work finding its kindred truth, must sooner 
or later discover the true religion. The entire subjugation of the 
animal to the man was the dominant note of the Brahmin doctrine 
as far as it was true. In that respect they were by no means in 
error, and the missionary perceived his opportunity, not in their 
weakness, but in their strength, however crippled it may have 
been by accompanying delusions. He knew that God was the 
author of the truth within the Brahmin’s soul just as really as he 
was of that which claimed entrance by the preaching of the 
Christian missionary. Superstition ard ignorance had kept asun- 
der what God would join together. Truth is one. 

Rightly understood the Brahmin doctrine was the very folly 
of the Cross. To deny one’s self ; to leave father and mother and 
kindred, nay, even to hate them, if they stand in the way ; to de- 
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spise the merest comforts of life, all in order that the soul might 
seek its only true joy, the Infinite—this was and is the significance 
of the Cross of Christ, and is everywhere taught in the New 
Testament. De Nobili had been trained in that school. He had 
often read in the /mitation : “ He that keeps himself in subjection, 
so that his sensuality is ever subject to reason, and reason in all 
things obedient to me, he is indeed a conqueror of himself and 
lord of all the world” (bk. iii. chap. 53). This sublime conquest 
of self the Brahmins had attempted because it is in accordance 
with the common sense of mankind to endeavor to subject the 
lower nature to the higher. De Nobili and his successors could 
choose no surer way of success with this people than that which 
their natural religious instincts had pointed out. We are not 
surprised, therefore, that the Christian virtue of detachment from 
created good as a means of arriving at the Uncreated Good at- 
tracted to the Christian faith vast numbers of men cultivating the 
same virtue in the natural order. No deception was practised, 
nor was any necessary. The Brahmins knew De Nobili was a 
Christian. He never for an instant concealed his character. But 
he became the noblest Brahmin of them all just because he was a 
perfect Christian. He was too good a Brahmin to be anything 
but a Christian. There was a virtue in Brahminiem which could 
be but futile till Christianity gave the wings of supernatural mo- 
tive to extraordinary natural power. The Catholic religion, as 
interpreted by those Jesuits, was eminently well fitted to convert 
the Brahmins by developing the good traits found in the Brah- 
min character. 

And it can succeed equally well in America, for it is eminently 
well fitted to develop to the highest point the good which exists 
among non-Catholic Americans. Our religion is perfectly suited 
to the people, government, and destiny of the United States. 
That is one reason why it is entitled to the name Catholic. This 
is a people endowed, to a greater or less extent, with natural vir- 
tues whose supernatural counterpart is Catholicity. Let us see: 
What is the charactéristic trait of the American? What dis- 
tinguishes him from ‘men of other nations? Taking him as a 
Citizen, it is undoubtedly his manly independence of character, 
joined with a love of civil order. The dignity of human nature; 
the sufficiency of man for achieving, with God’s help, his own civil ° 
and political destiny; the sacredness of man’s individuality— 
these are foundation principles in the American mind. The right 
of suffrage flows in this land from the right to live. We say of 
all comers, If he is a man let him bea voter. This is one side of 
VOL. XLIII.—30 
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the American shield. The other side is that obedience to a just 
law is the criterion of fitness to be free. True freedom never 
feels civil allegiance a degradation. Social order, no less than 
personal freedom, is divine. Men are neither lonely savages nor 
indistinguishable atoms; they are equals, brethren. This unity 
and supremacy of the social and civil organism, composed of free 
individual citizens, is the other side of the American shield. The 
red conspirator of European revolution and the submissive votary 
of European absolutism are both perplexed by this union of free- 
dom and order. They cannot comprehend the co-ordinate su- 
premacy of the man and of the state actually existing among us. 

The Catholic can understand it, for he has its counterpart in 
the church—the most perfect liberty of the man and the most 
assured supremacy of the external organism. The latter, being 
divine, is the criterion of the former. Just asin the civil order the 
man who cannot subject his private interests to the common good 
is not fit to enjay American liberty, so in the spiritual order the 
man who cannot obey the church is proved unworthy of the 
spiritual freedom wherewith Christ has made us free. The true 
Catholic spirit thus enables us to understand the civic virtues of 
our country. 

And it is a yet greater help to our appreciation of whatever 
religious virtues we may find among this people. There are, to 
be sure, no sectarian virtues. Every good thing and every per- 
fect gift is from above, coming down from the Father of light. 
Sectarianism is error and confusion and destruction, and has no 
virtue or light in it, for it is not of God. It is a creature of pas- 
sion and appetite and delusion. But in spite of their sectarianism 
the Protestant people have virtues, some of them in a high de- 
gree. Now, these virtues are in reality Catholic. They draw 
their nourishment from Catholic soil. The garden is Catholic, 
though the enclosure is sectarian. Mingled with their errors and 
delusions our Protestant people have some magnificent virtues. 
These virtues come from above. Their author is God. | Their 
reason is the salvation of the soul and union with God. The vir- 
tues of Protestants are but exiled from their own native land, 
the CatholicChurch. Of these virtues it is to be particularly ob- 
served that the most prominent are (humanly speaking) the result 
of providential environments of race, country, and form of gov- 
ernment. The non-Catholic American aspires to deal with God 
unaided by methods or exterior helps of any kind. To come as 
near as possible to God by his own spiritual activity, without 
halting at forms of human contrivance, is his spiritual ambition. 











His deep ‘religious joy is ina spiritual life which deals directly 
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with God, his inspired word, his Holy Spirit. Now, did they 
but know it, these souls, by entering the Catholic Church, could 
secure a flight to God a thousand times more direct than they 
ever dreamed of. But they do not know this. They think that 
the authority of the church would cramp their limbs; whereas we 
know that by clearing the mind of doubt, by intensifying convic- 
tion into instinctive certitude, the divine authority in the church 
quickens the intellectual faculties into an activity whose liberty is 
altogether unknown to men outside her fold. And we know that 
the range of the soul’s flight is and can only be infinitely widened 
by the working of an influence whose sole action is to attach the 
mind more and more firmly to an ever-widening area of divine 
truth. And, again, outsiders generally fancy that the vast multi- 
tude of devotional exercises and ceremonial observances prac- 
tised by Catholics are all and singular of some sort of obligation ; 
but we know that very little in the way of external practices are 
more than matter of free choice, actual obligation touching not so 
much of the externals as fervent Protestant men and women im- 
pose upon themselves in their own barren Protestantism. We 
say that all this is known to Catholics. But who wiil show it to 
non-Catholics? When will we begin to explain to our neighbors 
and fellow-citizens the relation of the outer to the inner life of the 
Catholic? When will we so conduct ourselves that Protestants 
shall see in our religion an easier and surer way to attain the very 
goal they are themselves struggling towards? When shall they 
see in our lives the very exemplars of every good thing they pos- 
sess? What we need to show is the synthesis between faith and 
intelligence, liberty and authority. 

We say that the Catholic can understand the American’s vir- 
tues—meaning, if he wishes to do so. If he wishes not to under- 
stand this people, he can go on befogging himself with delusions 
and wearing himself out working in a wrong direction. If he 
likes he may see only vices here in civil and religious matters 
both. But, whether or no, facts remain as they are: men are not 
totally depraved here any more than elsewhere; what virtues 
they have are the seeds sown of God’s providence in the natural 
order, to be watered and brought to fruit by God’s supernatural 
providence acting by the members of his church ; and the virtues 
of this people are such that they will never be drawn to a reli- 
gion whose advocates extravagantly accentuate the note of ex- 
ternal authority. The note of authority made harshly dominant 
is never likely to attract a people sensitive on the score of per- 
sonal dignity. 

From every point of view it is necessary that we should set to. 
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work publishing the true faith to our fellow-citizens. We cannot 
even preserve the faith among Catholics in any better way than 
by advancing it among our non-Catholic brethren. Indeed, 
simply to preserve the faith it is necessary to extend it. Itisa 
state of chronic disease for men to live together and not endeavor 
to communicate their respective good fortune. A Catholic with- 
out a mission to his non-Catholic fellow-citizens in these times, and 
when only a small portion of the human race has the true religion, 
is only half a Catholic. Now, to make a man believe that this is 
the true way of arriving at his immortal destiny, nothing can be 
more expedient than to reveal to him that whatever truth and 
virtue he already possesses is but a feeble beginning of the vir- 
tues offered to his practice. You can never convert an unbeliever 
by striving to persuade him that he is totally depraved. The 
most utter Calvinist was not able, in this regard, to do more than 
distort the doctrine of original sin into a means of hatred of his 
unregenerate neighbor and pride in himself. But when we dis- 
play before the intelligent men and women of America a religion 
which in doctrine and practice fully justifies their own favorite 
virtues, and which at the same time leaves them far behind in 
their power and loveliness as practised among Gatholics, we shall 
begin to succeed. 

No virtue more becomes a Christian than zeal for souls. No 
virtue is more a test of every other virtue. Zeal is to the Chris- 
tian living in the world what obedience is to the religious—a cri- 
terion of vocation. The man who does not care to communicate 
the truth to non-Catholics is a clod; he is unworthy the name 
of man. He knows the way of salvation and wants to keep it a 
secret. He wants to make the universal church a close corpora- 
tion. When our lay people feel that they are unworthy of the 
truth unless they communicate it to their brethren outside the 
true fold, we shall make more progress. Until our clergy exer- 
cise much judgment in the choice of matter for their sermons, 
and especially exercise discretion in propagating the devotions 
peculiar to a different and strange civilization, our progress will 
not be notable. The all-essentials of Catholicity, if reasonably 

“proposed and intelligently assimilated, will spontaneously de- 
velop devotions suited to the new life of man on this continent, 
as they have elsewhere. God will follow up his dispensations in 
the natural order by an adaptation of the supernatural to the 
sanctification of the New World. 

The equipment of a Catholic American for his vocation is 
chiefly the knowledge and love of the dominant virtues of the 

American people. The wisdom of De Nobili and Blessed John 
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de Britto in dealing with the heathen should be ours in dealing 
with non-Catholics. The vast field of Christian virtue is before 
us; every instinct of the Holy Spirit will prompt us to choose 
for our love and practice such virtues as will commend us as 
messengers of Heaven to our brethren seated in darkness. We 
do not mean to say that the object has heretofore been the re- 
verse of this. But might not a severe critic object that we have 
been too forgetful of the other sheep not of this fold, and have 
devoted our energies too exclusively to preserve the Old World 
type of Catholicity ? Is it credible that the American mind shall 
become assimilated to a German, or a French, or an Irish, or an 
Italian idea of religion? The fatherland is Germany or Ireland, 
the motherland is universal truth. Carlyle called America a 
“new and improved edition of England.” He was wrong. We 
emphatically repudiate such a title. America is a new and im- 
proved edition of humanity. Pray do not put old humanity's 
clothes on young humanity’s limbs. We know a priest with a 
strong foreign accent who has had remarkable success in making 
converts. The reason is that his race-characteristics are com- 
pletely overshadowed by his Catholic characteristics. Devotions, 
pious practices, traditional religious methods change with times, 
localities, races. Here is a new place, a new time, a new race. 
Nothing but the changeless faith itself can be the basis of our 
dealing with the American people. To force a foreign religion 
on an American is like setting him down in his own home to a dis- 
tinctively German dinner, nudes and b/utwurst the only dishes ; 
or to a French feast, serving only broiled frogs and stewed 
snails; or to an Italian one, forcing him to eat polenta and maca- 
roni or starve in his own house. There is a way of presenting 
Catholicity which makes the universal faith cut the figure of a 
Siamese embassy. Our bigoted enemies are only too well pleased 
when they can point at us looking like a procession of Orientals 
with their lanterns, pigtails, parrots, and opium-pipes. The Ca- 
tholic religion should neither be foreign nor look foreign in any 
country. 

Let us not fancy that a universal faith needs the peculfar 
types of particular races for its propagation among other and 
vety different races, or that a young race will easily clothe itself 
in the cast-off habiliments of older races. 

Jerusalem was the city of the Twelve Apostles, and they were 
every one of them Jews; yet they did not seek to Judaize the 
gentiles. Judaizing was what the Jewish apostles opposed; it 
was the worst enemy of the apostolic mission. Let no man 
among us say, I have this or that favorite national type of 
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devotion, except he speak strictly for himself and intend to sur- 
round himself and his religion with a Chinese wall, jealously 
excluding all outside barbarians. But let every true Catholic 
say, with St. Paul, “I do all things for the Gospel’s sake, that I 
may be made partaker thereof.” There are Catholics in America 
who can never become Catholic Americans. Multitudes of Ger- 
man-Americans we have, Irish-Americans, Italian-Americans: let 
us have more Catholic Americans. Whatever of America has 
filtered into some men’s composition, it has received no sanctifi- 
cation from their Catholicity. They do not care as much for the 
eternal welfare of this imperial nation, this pattern of the world, 
as our missionaries do for chattering savages. They do not so 
much as ask what kind of a people this is, or what aptitude they 
may have for the true faith. Nay, more, the very virtues of the 
native people they distort, and they question their motives. 
Their American neighbors are temperate? It is from fanaticism. 
Are they anxious for a day of quiet and of religion? It is be- 
cause they are bigoted. Are they thrifty, neat, and respectable? 
It is mere stinginess. Are they self-poised, independent? They 
are revolutionists and anarchists. Are they determined to en- 
force the law against beer-gardens and rioters? They are ty- 
rants! If men come not here to be Americans, let them live and 
die where. they were born. 

In truth the Catholic religion has no more right to be Eu- 
ropean than to be American, save that the Vicar of Christ is 
bishop of a European city. Is Catholicity more French than 
German? Is it more Irish than Spanish? How, then, can it be 
more European than American? There is nothing European in 
the all-essentials of the Catholic religion, Europe has been its 
chief home these many centuries back, but for what reason? For 
no other than that Europe was the home of the dominant races 
of the world. It was born in Asia, and cradled in Asia, and 
propagated by Asiatics. Did that make Catholicity Asiatic? 
Such circumstances made Moslemism Asiatic, because it was a 
sect; it was a superstition whose all-essentials were the human 
qualities and race-characteristics of its founders. But Sem, Cham, 
and Japheth are equally at home in the universal church, and 
each in his own way, and each way good for each. Perish from 
among Catholic Americans any human thing that will make our 
universal faith seem a national or a race religion; perish all that 
will make it seem foreign! The human environments of Catho- 
licity should follow the traits of the race in which it has estab- 
lished its divine influence. 








THE TRAMP. 


THE TRAMP. 


I KNOW a little maiden 
Whose speech is soft and low, 

But whose feet, like the feet of a tramp, 
Are always on the go. 


Tramp! tramp! tramp! tramp! 
Up and down for evermore, 

On through the street, up by the steps, 
Up to some garret floor. 


Woe, gazing out to that sweet face, 
Forgets the inward pain, 

And, chastened by those calm blue eyes, 
Sin worships God again. 


And reverently to his iron brow 
The prisoner lifts his hand, 

And on the hopeless child of shame 
Gleams light from the happy land. 


So up and down, and in and out, 
Through alleys dark and narrow, 
Milady Bounty goes about 
In search of sin and sorrow. 


I said: “Are you the Wandering Jew? 
Is this a spell, a doom? 

Are you bound to travel without rest 
Until the Saviour come? 


“What need of so much tramping? 
Wise hearts will rest, and wait. 
Where too much is given to loving, 

Is not this to dissipate? 


“Know, ‘charity begins at home,’ 
And by surcharge decreases.” 

But thdse burning little feet 
Overtrod my exegesis. 
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Her only answer was a smile 
So sweetly and serenely gay 

That never under cloudless sky 
Reignéd such untroubled day. 


And I, ashamed of questioning 
Where grace had all decided, 

Stood from the way, and blessed the light 
By which those feet were guided. 


Another time I said: “ Dear maid, 
This thing needs explanation. 

To every Christian soul God gives 
Some definite vocation. 


“ Now where is yours? in the wild world, 
Or where the cloister lilies grow?” 

Right merrily she laughed, and said: 
“Pray, tell me, sir, if you know.” 


What could I say? what can I say? 
No vow, no veil, no convent grate 

Guards either busy eyes or feet, 
But free as air they circulate. 


Yet, somehow cloistered, that sweet smile 
Admits no rude intrusion. 

It is love’s outlook from a heart 
That rules its own seclusion. 


So I leave her to her own daylight; 
But my heart bounds betimes 

When those sunny eyes throw smiles to me, 
And those roving shoes sing rhymes. 


And this is my faith: Can I but make 
My way to the golden door, 

I shall know the beat of two spirit feet 
Upon the holy floor. 
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WHY DO NOT ANGLICANS BECOME CATHOLICS? 


VERY few people work out their religious creed as they would 
work out a proposition in Euclid. More than this, it were true 
to say that “close reasoning” has very little to do with choice 
of creed. Granted that the creed which is the true one must be 
necessarily the most intellectual—a self-evident truism, since the 
truth is God’s truth, and must be, therefore, intellectually perfect 
—it does not follow that even a really sincere conscience must 
necessarily be “intellectually” sincere. “ Intellectual sincerity ” 
is an expression which is out of place in the ordinary gauging of 
a sincere conscience. So few people have trained their intellects 
to severe processes. So few people have the natural gift or ac- 
quired habit of syllogistically working out their opinions. Edu- 
cation, temperament, surroundings, experience, personal influ- 
ence, home interests, a score of accidents—all, unconsciously or 
half-consciously, lead the intellect to conclusions which, though 
not perhaps logical, may be sincere. A born Catholic can have 
no idea of the force of all these “ accidents” upon the intellec- 
tual operations of a non-Catholic. A non-Catholic is brought up 
to believe that private judgment is both the privilege and the 
duty of the true Christian; and it intellectually follows, if this 
hypothesis be correct, that intellectual uncertainty is a blessing. 
No Anglican claims infallibility for the Church of England on 
the doctrines she proposes for his acceptance, so that no Ang- 
lican need feel unhappy in the possibility (ar the probability) 
that his creed is full of doctrinal errors. To the Catholic such a 
position may seem intolerable; but then the Catholic was not 
brought up to believe init. He was brought up to believe in 
the exact opposite. He never knew that kind of “ faith” which, 
when the intellect is insufficient, must fall back upon sentiment, 
not authority. 

It was necessary, when trying to answer the question, “ Why 
do not Anglicans become Catholics?” to remember, at starting, 
that their intellectual position is the result of the thought-habits 
of a lifetime. Now, thought-habits are more tenacious than are 
body-habits. Intellectually speaking, the Catholic is incapable of 
conceiving of a fallible divine authority ; and, intellectually speak- 
ing, the born Protestant is incapable of realizing an infallible di- 
vine church. He is so incapable because his whole life has been 
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passed in close membership with a fallible institution, which, 
while professing to embody much that is infallible, has never pro. 
fessed infallibly to teach it. Here is a vast distinction indeed. 
The Catholic Church is infallible for this simple reason: that she 
is taught by the Spirit of Divine Wisdom; whereas the Anglican 
Church is fallible because she is ~ot taught by the Divine Wis. 
dom, but gives private, personal estimates of Scripture teaching. 
How very wide apart are the two positions! A Catholic is 
brought up to believe that the Catholic Church is, of itself, no 
more infallible than is the Anglican Church; but because God 
the Holy Spirit guides the mind of the Supreme Pontiff when 
a definition of doctrine has to be given, it follows that every Ca- 
tholic infallibly knows the truth, since he is in direct, personal 
communion with the Supreme Pontiff. To be in direct, personal 
communion with the Archbishop of Canterbury—a gentleman 
who is the nominee of the Prime Minister—is only to be in direct, 
personal communion with a most respectable Protestant opinion- 
ist. In regard to dogma, the opinion of the archbishop—even 
the most grave, dignified teaching of the archbishop—is of no 
more value than is the opinion (or the teaching) of any well-edu- 
cated, thoughtful curate. This being so—and all Anglicans 
know that it is so—how is it possible for an Anglican who has 
been brought up under such a system to realize the idea of an 
infallible church? The idea, as well as the fact, are just exactly 
what he has been brought up to protest against from his cradle 
to his maturity; and he has passed his life in trying to demon- 
strate historically that both the idea and the fact are delusions. 

So much in regard to the attitude of mind in which the born 
Anglican approaches the Catholic Church. Yet it must be re- 
membered that of late years—say, forthe last forty-five years— 
new principles have been imported into Anglicanism ; and these 
new principles have now developed new phases, new habits and at- 
mospheres of thought. To answer the question, “Why do not 
Anglicans iz these days, in this year of grace 1886, become Catho- 
lics and so end their difficulties?” we have to speak of three 
new factors in heresy which will account for the slowness of con- 
versions. 

The first of these new factors is the presenting before the 
senses the outward semblance of a (real) Catholic hierarchy. 
Until quite recently it was unknown in the Anglican communion 
that a“ priest’ should be dressed as a priest, that a bishop should 
be seen with a crosier, that the services of the church should be 
conducted in a manner which would symbolize authority and 
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power. Even in the Scottish Episcopal Church things have now 
come to such a pass that a Scotch bishop, the other day, was 
vested in a violet cassock, a rochet, white cope, and mitre, and 
“went through” an ordination service with the closest possible 
imitation of all the ceremonies, the mse en scene, of the Catholic 
function. This one example will suffice to illustrate the new fact 
that authority is now “ presented to the senses.” 


“ The ear doth slowly to the mind supply 
The truths which flash like lightning to the eye.” 


And our Anglican friends have now come to teach authority, 
to teach priesthood, to teach a whole system of sacerdotalism, 
by the elaborate presentation of those symbols of Catholic 
power which a few years ago were regarded with abhorrence. 
Anglican clergymen try to look like Catholic priests when they 
walk abroad for the observation of the laity. Every detail of 
clerical life, like every detail of church services, is critically ad- 
justed with a view to the impression: “ You see that we are what 
we profess to be.” Brand-new as is this assumption, “it takes.” 
Anglicans forget (the young ones cannot remember) that a few 
years ago such assumptions would have been ridiculed; they 
would, indeed, have been practically impossible; they would 
have suggested an incongruity, a novelty, an eccentricity, which 
would have made men say, “ Risum teneatis?” Nor would any 
Anglican bishop have suffered in his diocese the impostor who 
should have “ played at rank popery.” To bend the knee to the 
Host, to move to and fro, to wear a cope, to give evening Bene- 
diction—these are novelties which, say, forty-five years ago were 
not even heard of, still less seen. Here, then, we have a new 
factor in the armory of heresy against conversions to the Catho- 
lic Church. Here we have one of the new reasons “ why Angli- 
cans do not (now) become Catholics.” ‘ See,” they say, “ how 
Catholic we are! See how we hear Mass, how we go to confes- 
sion! See how fitly, how decorously the whole tone of Catholic 
functions is attuned to the hypothesis of Catholicism! Surely 
we, who are so Catholic in our attitudes, in our reverent estimate 
of what the Catholic faith demands of us; we, who carry out 
Catholic symbolism to its ultimate as fully as do the members of 
the Roman communion, must have at least all the ‘ essentials’ of the 
Catholic religion, at least the true orders of the Catholic priest- 
hood. True, we want harmony, we want unity, we want obedi- 
ence; we are still lacking some very valuable auxiliaries; but 
for the ‘ essentials’ of Catholic truth—a true priesthood, a true 
Mass—who shall be so bold as to deny them to us?” 
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Perhaps Catholics may say: ‘‘ How can Anglicans so deceive 
themselves?” Catholics have not been brought up as Anglicans! 
They have not been accustomed from their childhood to grope 
about after pretexts for believing in the probability of the impro- 
bable. Faith, intellectually, has been defined by a non-Catholic - 
as “a yielding of the will to the balance of probabilities.” Now, 
an Anglican, zo¢ knowing what Catholics know, thinks it proba- 
ble that so very much appearance of Catholic reality must be 
associated with at least a true Catholic spirit. We are speaking, 
of course, of the mass of modern Anglicans, not of individuals of 
rare experience or profound learning. The mass of Anglicans 
argue quietly within themselves that zf the Roman Catholic re. 
ligion be divine, the Anglican religion looks very much like it— 
sufficiently like it to establish its affinity, its sister-sympathy with 
all its essentials. What more need they want? To break up the 
old harmonies of the family, of the social circle, of dear traditions, 
for the mere hope of getting auxiliaries which are “ not essential,” 
seems hardly worth while in this age of world-wide free-thinking, 
when only the few seem to have any faith left at all. 

Here we reach the second of the mew factors in the Anglican 
attitude towards conversion to the Catholic Church. An Angli- 
can, when he gravely argues with himself in regard to the Catho- 
lic, Roman claims on his conscience, is wont to hush his misgiv- 
ings in this way: “ But look at Catholic countries! How comes 
it that, with all the aid of Catholic surroundings, even born Catho- 
lics, good Catholics, go astray? If this is all that Roman Catholi- 
cism can do in Catholic countries, well, at least in England we 
have less blatant anti-clericalism, anti-Christianism, anti-theism 
than Roman Catholicism has developed in its truest homes; nor 
can we develop anything worse out of the worst Anglicanism than 
has been developed out of the dest Roman Catholicism.” 

Very good—superficially! Yet one inch below the surface 
such reasoning from false premises can be shown to be absolutely 
suicidal. We are not concerned now with answering Anglican 
objections, but with stating Anglican stumbling-blocks to conver- 
sion. Yet we may briefly number the fallacies in the above rea- 
soning. (1) It is about as true to say that Roman Catholicism 
has bred anti-theism as to say that the innocence of Paradise bred 
the fall of Adam, or that the society of St. John the Evangelist 
bred the fall of Judas Iscariot. Good is not the father of evil, 
and there is more of the world, the flesh, and the devil now than 
ever! Shakspere’s Falstaff may be pardoned the merry witti- 
cism: “If in the days of innocency man fell, what should he do 
in these days of villany?” For really there are sufficient rea- 
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sons in the myriad surroundings of a gross age to account for de- 
cadence in every department of the human character, without ac- 
cusing the holiest stay of wisdom and purity of being author of 
the very horrors she rebukes. Yet, to go a little deeper into the 
. subject, (2) it is the spirit of Protestantism, not the spirit of Ca- 
tholicism, which has bred infidelity to the church, such infidelity 
springing, doctrinally, from repugnance to authority; morally, 
from a dislike of imposed restraints; socially, from a gay prefer- 
ence for easy intercourse; and even politically, from an auto- 
cracy of self-rule. Now, all these things are Protestant, not 
Catholic. They were first formulated by the Reformation theo- 
logians; and they have gradually permeated all society, until 
now they can boast apostles, though formerly they had only 
apologists, or at the best a sort of dreamy doctrinaires. There- 
fore, briefly, the delirious free-thinking in Catholic countries— 
which is in the exact inverse proportion of holy enthusiasm—is 
due to the development of those Protestant “ principles” which, 
beginning with self-will as to doctrines, necessarily led to self-will 
as to ethics. (3) The difference of the character of the anti-the- 
ism in Catholic and in Protestant countries is due mainly to the 
following three causes: first, that any revolt from the Catholic 
standard is necessarily more extreme than from a Protestant 
standard ; next, that the knowledge of divine things being more 
profound in the Catholic, his hostility to first principles will be 
more wicked ; thirdly, that the temperament of southern peoples 
being more ardent than that of northern, they will launch out into 
heats of mental antagonism which by northern minds are mistaken 
for “conviction.” Thus the argument that Continental infidelity 
excuses Anglicans from embracing Roman Catholicism is an ar- 
gument which must be inverted to have any sense; for the very 
reason why any Catholic becomes a free-thinker is that he wor- 
ships the human Ego from love of ease—worships it intellectually 
or morally—instead of reverencing the Divine Expression of the 
Alone Truth. The Catholic Church is no more competent to 
stay a man from turning infidel than a father or mother is compe- 
tent to prevent a son from running from home and “ going to 
sea” in every sense of that expression. Not Catholicism, not 
dogma, not “clericalism,” not any real or imaginary blot on Ca- 
tholic story, causes the born Catholic to go astray, but the 
adoption of the Protestant principle (now developed scientifically 
as well as philosophically and politically) that every man is his 
own lawful interpreter of nature, of revelation, of God. And 
yet here be it remarked that nothing can be more exagge- 
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rated than the statements about “Continental infidelity.” Eng.- 
lishmen forget that infidelity makes a great noise, while quiet 
faith lives very peaceably indeed. In France, as in Italy or in 
Belgium, the Catholics far outnumber even the loose party. On 
Easter Sunday of last year fifty thousand Paris people went to 
Communion in Nétre Dame alone. The present writer has wit- 
nessed in all the great towns of France this same devotion in the 
men as well as in the women. It is absurd to call Catholic France 
infidel. The infidel section is blatant, it is unhappily in power, 
but it is, in point of number, the smaller. 

And now for the third point of which we spoke. Anglican- 
ism, and indeed all Protestantism, has received a severe shock 
from the introduction of the new so-called philosophy which is 
commonly spoken of as Scientific Agnosticism, but which should 
be called Religious Nihilism or Know-Nothingism. Agnosticism, 
in all its branches of bald rationalism, has so permeated the minds 
of most Englishmen that it has made many a sincere reasoner to 
become a waverer, and many a good Protestant to abandon faith. 
More than this, it has so interwoven itself with “ primary truths” 
which used to be perfectly: sacred from all doubt that even some 
English Catholics have coquetted with its subtleties, to the great 
scandal of not a few sincere Protestants. Now, this zew factor in 
the armory of antagonism has kept, avowedly, some Anglicans 
from becoming Catholics. Put it in this way: An Anglican has to 
face two difficulties, which are extra to the difficulties known to 
Catholics: (1) the difficulty of not knowing (by personal experi- 
ment) the full intellectual value of Catholic verities ; (2) the diffi- 
culty of having been always brought up to believe that Christian 
dogma may or even must be disputed. He starts, then, with a 
mental attitude, at once negative and positive, which predisposes 
him to like all theories which make his reason at once the arbiter 
and the plaything of all appreciable phenomena. A sort of 
spiritual home-rule, in personal and domestic sense, has been 
his hobby through life, or at least his habit; nor can he quar- 
rel with the new Agnostics, who simply carry out zz extenso the 
habits of thought 4e has cherished towards dogma. Thus, half- 
consciously he says to himself: “ Private judgment, p/vs Agnos- 
ticism, p/us the spread of infidelity in Catholic countries, p/us the 
adequate presentation of Catholic verities (if there be any) in the 
church to which by birth I belong, fully justify me in making the 
best of what I have instead of experimenting on a religion I have 
never tried.” The intellectual process is not severe ; it is, indeed, 
most wretchedly weak; but when a man wants to do what is 
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agreeable he can generally soothe his conscience with anodynes. 
It would: be most unreasonable to expect the same intellectual 
process in minds born outside and inside the Catholic Church. 
Of course, “ spiritually,” there might be a good deal to be said ; 
but we confine the whole of our present remarks to the natural 
reason. Were we to speak of grace and prayer we should get 
into a sphere of reasoning which would be quite outside the pur- 
pose of the present paper. 

Intellectually, the growth of the Agnostic fashion (and doubt- 
less vanity as well as sloth have been its handmaids) predisposes 
the Anglican mind to settle first the Agnostic claims before it 
boldly faces the claims of the Catholic Church. This temptation, 
to the half-earnest, is very strong. Such wonderful theories are 
propounded on all sides, such fantastic and yet plausible con- 
ceits, that a man hears every day a score of flights of the imagi- 
nation which wing him momentarily out- of the regions where 
reason walks. The English are not supposed to be imaginative ; 
but to hear them talk, in these days, of their brand-new religious 
theories is to marvel at the versatility of their fancy. Now, this 
habit of evolving conceits has a necessarily weakening effect on 
what may be called interior religious earnestness. There is no: 
limit to the vaulting vagaries of the pure fancy. One gentleman 
will tell you, “ Almighty God loves variety (you see this in every 
department of creation), therefore the hundred different religions 
in this world are not unpleasing to him, being in harmony with 
his law of dissimilitude” It might be imprudent to quote a num- 
ber of such conceits. But what do they all'show? Simply this: 
that the Agnostic fashion has so profoundly imbued the “ re- 
ligious mind” that, under pretence of reasoning everything on 
known principles, it has toppled over the very throne of common 
sense. And this toppling has included some clergy among its 
victims. In private conversation with many a rector or humble 
curate the cloven hoof of the new Agnosticism is plainly seen. 
The old difficulties in the groove of heresy have been quietly 
shunted (indeed, warehoused) to make “the line clear” for the 
rushing express of Herbert Spencerism, of Professor Huxleyism, 
or of any novelty of the word-wild evolutionists. Professor 
Huxley has recently published his private views on evolution as 
applied to ai religion, a// piety. His essays are much admired 
as being “intellectual.” Some people may possibly consider 
them to be puerile; but the point is that Anglicans, not knowing 
the Catholic philosophy, take shelter under the umbrella of Know- 
Nothingism instead of within the ark of Catholicism. 
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Thus far we have hazarded three reasons (which are of recent 
birth) why Anglicans are so slow in becoming Catholics: (1) the 
perfectly modern presentation of the appearances of Catholic truth 
in an Establishment which had been always intensely Protestant ; 
(2) the growth of infidelity in Catholic countries, which is assum- 
ed to be of Catholic origin, but is of Protestant ; (3) the growth 
of the Agnostic fashion, or the philosophy of know-nothingness, 
which has bewildered where it has not captivated the Anglican 
mind. But that we may see our way more clearly, let us just 
number the developments which have taken place since 1840 in 
the Church of England. Before that time it may be said, speak- 
ing roundly, that there was only one phase of popular Protestant. 
ism, and this phase was expressed by the formula, “ The Bible 
interpreted by private judgment.” About the year 1840 new 
developments began, and these may be summarized as follows: 

Change 1. The Bible ought to be interpreted by the primitive 
church. 

2. The Bible and the primitive church ought to be interpreted 
by private judgment aud by the Anglican Church, the Greek 
Church, and the Roman Church. 

3. Growth of this last theory to the extent of a new creation 
of a so-called Anglo-Catholic Church, embodying all contrarie- 
ties of ecclesiasticism, while affecting to be a branth of Catholi- 
cism. 

4. Ritualism, or the presentation to the senses of most of the 
doctrines of the Catholic Roman Church,.inclusive of the divine 
authority of the priesthood and (in some sense) of the ecclesiasti- 
cal body corporate. 

5. The dogmatic assertion of the (assumed) “ heresies ” of the 
Roman Church, on the authority of the (assumed) more primitive 
Church of England. 

[Growth of Agnosticism outside the Church of England, lead- 
ing to] 

6. Growth of Agnosticism inside the Church of England. 

7. Acquiescence in the state of bewilderment. 

So that an Anglican is zow called upon, when considering his 
“conversion,” to face a vast variety of developments which were 
practically unknown in 1840. True, the broadest of all distinc- 
* tions remains the same—namely, the claim of the Catholic Church 
to be infallible; but there are so many recent developments of 
the Protestant heresy, p/us the recent growth of “ religious ” Ag- 
nosticism [for, strange as it may sound, there is a combination of 
Know-Nothingism with the (traditional) pious sentiment of many 
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Anglicans], that an Anglican finds himself in dispute with his own 
conscience as to what Herbert Spencer calls first principles in 
knowing anything, as well as in dispute upon the inspiration 
of the Old Testament and the evolutionary value of religious 
thought. It would be idle to deny that such kind of scepticism 
has obtained a deep hold of the Anglican mind. In conversation 
with most educated Anglicans we perceive the undercurrent of 
dubitation, which saps the vigor of the earnestness of inquiry as 
the phylloxera stints the growth of the vine. The disease of free- 
thought has become endemic in England, attacking all classes, 
educated and uneducated. 

“Why do not Anglicans become Catholics now ?.” is therefore 
a question which must receive a different answer from such as 
would have been reasonable even ten years ago. The old diff- 
culty for the Anglican was, “ Which church is the true one?” the 
new difficulty is, “‘ How are we to trust the human reason to dis- 
cern between the probabilities of greater truth?” The present 
writer has heard scores of Anglicans say: “ If Christianity be di- 
vine the Roman Catholic religion is the most logical; but then I 
cannot trust myself to choose my own confession in the face of the 
fact that I was born in the Anglican Church, and also in the face 
of the fact that God permits a hundred religions in a world where 
only one can be the right one.” This last argument was never used 
until quite lately. It utterly ignores all intellectual probation. It 
is as anti-Christian as the argument of which some Frenchmen are 
so fond, that “ it is an accident in what religion we may be brought 
up ’—an argument about as sensible as that because “ it is an ac- 
cident that the noonday sun gives better light than does the do- 
mestic tallow candle, therefore we should be content with the 
tallow candle.” Intellectual probation does not enter into the 
counsels of men who can ruminate so superficially. Yet intellec- 
tual probation is as much a part of our lot here as is probation in 
(even natural) morals. To put aside intellectual difficulties d¢- 
cause they are difficulties is precisely the same fault as to put 
aside moral living decause it is difficult to the natural man. 

Finally, it will be asked: “ But does not the presence of the 
Catholic Church, as a bundle of myrrh, in the tainted atmosphere 
of Anglican thought, attract, as with an irresistible loving force, 
the victims of such a variety of deceits?” The answer is, it at- 
tracts, but that is all. It Aas attracted for upwards of thirty 
years. The counter-attractions unfortunately avail more. The 
excuse of Agnosticism weakens earnestness ; and here lies the pith 
of the whole matter. Earnestness! Yes, earnest up to the point 
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of admitting an abstract verity—namely, that the Catholic Roman 
Church is the best church; but “Follow me” is a command 
which, though St. Matthew obeyed it, is not imperious with the 
ordinary human conscience. Conversions of individuals are like 
the conversion of St. Matthew; but the conversion of a whole 
people, a whole nation, even a whole city, is not recorded even in 
the narrative of the four Gospels. There is no sign of such con- 
version in England. The whole tone of religious thought is 
in the direction of speculation, of inquiry into the intellectual 
value of all inquiry rather than into the final object of all inquiry. 
Processes, not results, are all the rage. “Ido not want to know 
where I am going to, but I want to know how far I can trust 
my mental processes.” This is the mortal poison of the new 
Agnosticism. Common sense has been sent to the nursery 
to guide the children. Speculation has usurped the throne of 
honest reasoning. The puerile rubbish which some modern phi- 
losophers think so grand—solely because it is formulated with 
such precision, and toileted with such gravity and show of learn- 
ing—has taken the place of robust, manly earnestness as well as 
of the sweet simplicity of truth. Men write with less sense about 
their souls than they do about their dinners or their amuse- 
ments. If a philosopher wants a dinner he eats one, leaving the 
“ processes ”’ to the butcher and the cook, and subsequently to 
the play of his gastric juices. But if a philosopher wants to 
know whether he is human, whether he can think, whether he is 
sure that he knows that he thinks, he must evolute a thousand 
periods upon the subject, to be contradicted by the next writer 
in a magazine. No one doubts that sound philosophy is a great 
gain (was not St. Thomas Aquinas the greatest intellect that ever 
wrote ?), but the soundness of all philosophy must be in its ob- 
ject ; and the soundest of all objects is Eternal Truth. “ No,” say 
our modern philosophers, “we have nothing to do with Eternal 
Truth; our philosophy is to prove to you that you cannot know 
it.” And it is this temper which has so weakened the “ public 
mind” that it stands at the door, so to speak, of the temple of 
truth, and causes Anglicans, even good Anglicans, to fold their 
hands. 

“But you do not mean to say ”—may be the answer—“ that 
most Anglicans have grave doubts about Christianity?” 

No, certainly not. Their doubts are not about the truth of 
a Christianity, but about the necessity of obeying the one assured 
teacher of it. Free-thinking has taught them that first princi- 
ples are as debatable as is baptismal regeneration or church 
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ritual, First principles! What are they? Why, as Professor 
Mivart says, it has become a first principle with Agnostics, when 
sitting on the top branch of a tree, to cut away the branch close 
to the trunk, by way of making their position the more secure. 
And the Anglicans are as suicidal as are the Agnostics in the 
very first principle of their theology, which is: that in order to 
know infallibly what is truth, they must reject its only infallible 
teacher. Time was, forty-five years ago, when no Anglican 
cared for dogma, save only for the dogma of Redemption and, 
let it be added, of the Blessed Trinity; but now most Anglicans 
say that they believe in dogma (for Ritualism is its presentation 
to the senses; its assumption, theoretical and practical), while 
they at the same time assert that the oz/y church which claims 
inerrancy is as “gone wrong”’ upon dogma as are the Dissenters. 
How, then, is it possible for them to become Catholics—possible 
in an intellectual sense—when they affirm a principle, deny it, 
and appropriate it, all in the same breath and without a smile! 
No, the Agnostic spirit—not the Agnostic profession—has per- 
meated the Anglican mind. in the exact proportion of the overt 
show of a formal belief. A most anomalous yet quite account- 
able coincidence! Ritualism was the natural offspring of preten- 
tious Puseyism. And it had just reached its ultimate, and must 
have fallen to pieces, when Agnosticism stepped in to save it. 
“You cannot hold your position, in logic,” said Agnosticism, 
“unless you borrow a first principle from me, which is that, 
since it is impossible to be quite sure about anything, it must be 
impossible to. be quite sure about religion; and you will find that 
this hypothesis keeps you safe within the precincts of your own 
most respectable form of Christianity, while it keeps your con- 
science easy on the subject of authority, because authority is 
but the evolution of an affirmed principle. You have the prin- 
ciple, but you have not the authority. Yet the principle being 
antecedent to authority — for, as was said, authority is but 
clothed principle, or principle which has submitted itself to 
marching orders—it is obvious that you have the essence of 
Christianity, and can very well dispense with its accidents. 
You see how I get you out of your scrape? As a Ritualist 
your position is untenable; but as an Agnostic churchman you 
can always plead that your first principles are superior to 
church authority, their development.” 

To a Catholic such sophistry appears ridiculous, because a 
Catholic knows that the authority and the principles were both 
equally given by Jesus Christ, and that his authority makes. 
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church principles to be infallible. Yet we have always to bear 
in mind that the Anglican has been brought up to dissociate 
church dogmas from living authority, and that it is a small step 
with him from disobeying living authority to affirming that 
church dogmas are superior to it. He never had, he never 
would have, living authority; and Agnosticism says to him: 
“You are right, because principles, not authority, are truth.” 
It may seem cruel to combine Agnosticism with Ritualism ; 
but the brood of error has a natural affinity, and it is more 
merciful to say plainly that “one error helps another, until 
error has killed the soul out of all truth.” It is, of course, half- 
consciously that the modern Anglican surrenders himself to play 
with the edged tools of Agnosticism; he would not confess it, 
save, perhaps, in a frank intimacy ; and he regrets it, because it 
weakens even his old sentiment of loyal devotion to his “dear 
old Church of England.” But there it is. And the answer to 
the question asked in these days, “Why do not Anglicans be- 
come Catholics?” [that is, the intellectual not the spiritual an- 
swer; for we have not even alluded to grace or prayer], may be 
possibly roughly cast in the three suggestions: (1) because they 
have now the presehtation to the senses of almost every Catholic 
dogma and of authority ; (2) because they choose to think that 
foreign scepticism has somehow grown out of the mistakes of 
Roman Catholicism; (3) because the new spirit of Agnosti- 
cism has taught them to question ‘heir own mental processes, 
whereas formerly they only questioned the mental processes 
of others—a much more healthy and less risky form of Protest- 
antism. 
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A VOICE FROM THE WILDERNESS. 


IF a poet went looking this world over for a modern Aga- 
memnon, a kingly man in presence and in power, there is not a 
doubt that he would pass Cherubusco by as the most unlikely 
corner of the universe for his purpose. For Cherubusco is an 
out-of-the-way, insignificant place, with two steeples peeping 
doubtfully from the big plain in which they are lost, and houses 
strung along the lake shore like a belated and petrified proces- 
sion—a place whose inhabitants lived so far apart that they were 
years in getting acquainted with one another, and never dared 
cultivate the society of their neighbors lest these might turn 
out rogues. Perhaps the villagers numbered twenty hundred. 
That does not matter, since they had among their number the 
very man for whom our poet searched—a kingly man, an Aga- 
memnon with all that hero’s fine qualities and none of his bad 
ones. 

He was a very ordinary fellow, of course, and caught fish for 
a living. People who live in out-of-the-way villages are to the 
whole world very common indeed, and people who earn their 
bread by fishing in those places are just as low down and value- 
less as human beings can be. To Silas Bump it mattered very 
little what the world thought of him. He had not meddled much 
with its judgments or opinions in the half-century that had been 
given to him. He was a man of moderation in all things, think- 
ing, talking, doing with as much prudence as could be expected 
from a common person, and he had got through the world with 
as few mistakes as any of his kind. A good thing is a long time 
growing, and for the most part comes secretly to maturity. Silas 
had been growing for fifty years into the right proportions for 
greatness, and not a soul in this world was aware. In Cherubus- 
co, as elsewhere, nothing was expected from a poor fisherman, 
and nothing was got. 

What did it matter that he had the frame and the grace of a 
human Hercules, that his eyes and his teeth shone, and his beard 
flowed silky and luxuriant over his breast? His clothes and his 
speech did not match the fine things of nature, and his name was 
ridiculous. He had no ambition and large, rough hands. His 
wife was a plain creature, who thought she could not live too far 
from Cherubusco people. In short, the circumstances which 
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bristled all about the good qualities of Silas more than neutral- 
ized the power of personal beauty. He was an emphatic no- 
body, and might have slipped out of the world at any moment 
without ruffling even the soul of a life-insurance company. How 
he stood so low in his own community, if he had Agamemnon’s 
good qualities, is hard to understand, except on the supposition 
that in an ash-heap a diamond may be taken for a cinder. 

The only distinction to which he could safely lay claim was 
the care he had once given to an orphan boy who had lately be- 
come a famous artist. This distinction brought him more trou- 
ble than fame, and he might reasonably have wished the orphan 
boy anything but an orphan. Silas was religious, and his devo- 
tional ideas took in early life a Baptist shape. He might have 
been a very enthusiastic sectarian and a noisy ranter but for the | 
pressure put upon him by the decorous church-goers of his belief. 
He was sincere and straightforward, and willing to run principles 
anywhere. The gentle-mannered Baptists of Cherubusco were 
averse to noise, however, and restrained him, turning his strong 
mind towards the doctrinal rather than the emotional side of 
their teaching. This was all-very well until the orphan boy fell 
into his hands under peculiar circumstances. 

When the Widow Vilas was dying she called Silas Bump to 
her bedside and gave her son Stephen into his charge. She was 
a poor creature of Silas’ sort, whose life had been rubbed out 
over a wash-tub. Nobody cared for her except Silas, and she 
knew no one in the whole town so capable and trustworthy for 
the office of father to her orphan.. _ 

“I give him to you, Silas,” said she, “and to you, Lyddy "— 
for his wife was there also—“ because I’m sure o’ you. He is 
yours. He was baptized a Catholic, he’s been brought up a 
Catholic, and I want him to live one till he dies. Promise me 
now that you will bring him up so, no matter what happens.” 

The friends promised simply and sincerely. 

“Remember,” said the widow, distrusting for a moment their 
fidelity, “if ever he turns out a Protestant through your fault I 
will meet you before God some day and lay it at your door. 
But I know you. You will save him for me.” 

“| kin swear on anythin’,” said Silas, ‘‘ Bible or hem-book, 
that Stephen ’ll grow up a Ketholic.” 

“Don’t fret, you poor soul!” said Lyddy soothingly. “I 
know you’re afraid o’ them consarned Baptists gettin’ hold on 
him an’ sousin’ him in their rilligion. Don’t fret, deary. J kin 
manage ‘em. / ve cowed one Baptist, the wust one o’ the crowd, 
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and I reckon I kin keep off the hull church if it comes to a 
tussle.” 

“ Baptists aren’t so awfully mean as all that, Lyddy,” said 
Silas gravely. “ Anyway, Stephen is in the hands o’ one o’ 
them, an’ he’ll do right by him if the airth swung t’other way.” 

“OQ you good souls!” whispered the widow, her gratitude 
conquering for a moment the death-shadows stealing over her 
face. “ What part o’ the world is there that God hasn’t left 
some goodness in? I shouldn't have come here, but I couldn’t 
get out once I got in, through being poor. I didn’t expect to die 
so soon, or I would have sent him toaconvent. But now I die 
happy since He has given me you for friends.” 

Murmuring her blessings the widow died, and, after closing 
her eyes, Lyddy and Silas took their new charge home. He was 
a pretty boy of ten years, hardy in body and sensitive in soul, and 
very refined-looking for the son of a washerwoman. He would 
have passed easily for Silas’ son, so handsome was the Baptist 
fisherman. The young couple—for Lyddy and Silas were young 
in those days—felt happier in possessing him than if a gold-mine 
had been discovered on their rough land, and they looked for- 
ward with delight to the years brightened by his presence. 

They had not reckoned on the difficulties in the way of keep- 
ing him and their promise to the dead mother at the same time. 
The Baptist persuasion in Cherubusco felt a deep sense of joy and 
thanksgiving at Stephen’s disposal to their enthusiastic brother. 
A brand had been snatched from the burning. A slave to the 
Woman of Babylon had been freed from his degrading chains. 
For the better instruction of those who still sat in darkness it 
was suggested that this boy be educated for the ministry and set 
upas a light in the face of them that could not see. This idea set 
the earnest people of Cherubusco in a state of fermentation; nor 
could they wait without impatience for the Sunday after the 
widow’s burial, when Silas and his adopted son would appear in 
church. On that day the fisherman, as usual, occupied his seat 
alone. Deacon Whiting, in his bland way, mentioned his aston- 
ishment at the boy’s absence to Silas, and hinted at the expecta- 
tion of the brethren regarding his high destiny. 

“ The boy isa Ketholic,” said the fisherman bluntly, “ an’ went 
to Caribou to his own church this morning early. Lyddy took 
him over, as we agreed to do.” 

“ As you agreed to do!” said the deacon severely. “ With 
whom, Mr. Bump, did you make this agreement?” 

“With his mother. She give him to us when we give that 
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promise. And we mean to keep to it,” said Silas, with a ring 
in his voice and a glance in his eye that warned the deacon 
against further interference. Decorousness was the charac- 
teristic of Cherubusco Baptists, who were as good Baptists as 
can be found north of the mountains. The decorous excitement 
into which they were thrown by the fact revealed in Silas’ an- 
swer required much pressure from grace and nature to keep 
within bounds. The village world could not but see, in the 
numerous private duos, trios, quartettes, and choruses carried 
on within the Baptist circle, that an extensive family concert 
was taking place. The object remained for long a mystery. 
Silas submitted to the informal persecution of numerous inter- 
views with honorable patience. To persuasion he offered the 
promise to the widow; argument he met by argument, feeling 
keenly the awkwardness of educating that orphan boy; and 
bribes, of which there were many, he rejected with much heat. 
He held his ground so well, and so strongly persisted in keeping 
his word, that the matter was finally made a point of public dis- 
cussion. The question was put to the church-members: Could 
a brother educate a boy in the Catholic faith and remain in the 
church? It was debated in a meeting at which Silas was pre- 
sent. 

“ The question,” said Deacon Whiting, “is a leetle premature. 
I think Brother Bump, when he hears the sense of the meeting, 
will have a higher idea of his duty towards Stephen Vilas. I 
honor his devotion to his word. His sense of duty is keen and 
strong, if a leetle too positive.” The deacon leaned forward on 
his toes as he uttered the last phrase in a gentle, don’t-think-me- 
too-hard tone. “It’s an honor to us that he errs in the right 
direction. He will now have a chance to hear the views of his 
brethren direct, and I know they will convince him.” 

The brethren, an array of kindly, positive, old-fashioned Bap- 
tists, pleasant-faced and mild-mannered, looked as if they knew 
their views would convince the pope the moment he set eyes on 
them. One by one, as requested, they arose and stated their 
opinions. 

“Brother Bump,” said Sister Haskell, the gentlest creature 
that ever breathed, and the sincerest, “does not see what a light 
this child would throw upon the benighted papists if he grew 
up a Baptist. Many hundreds of converts might be made who 
would thank him for a seeming harshness.” 

“ And then the dignity of the ministry!” said Brother Barton, 
a lawyer famous for clever inferences. “The mother herself, had 
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she lived, would no doubt have given her son with joy to the 
Baptist who would make a minister of him. She might pre- 
fer rather to have her son a lay Catholic than a lay Baptist, but 
she certainly would jump at the chance of putting him in the 
honorable and—and—” he was going to say “lucrative,” but 
changed it for “glorious ministry.” 

“ Mebbe,” Silas replied confusedly, “but I think not. She 
had nothin’ ag’in’ Baptists as neighbors, but she hated the minis- 
ters wuss 'n rats. She said so many a time.” 

A chorus of horror from the assembly ! 

“ And is this tender child to grow up in the same sentiments ?”’ 
asked Sister Kent, who wrote religious novels as only a virgin of 
forty could. “Is one of our fold to take upon himself the odious 
office of teaching a virgin mind the horrid and debasing doctrines 
of popery? Will Brother Bump extinguish this light, destroy 
this bright influence, make the future minister a papal puppet? 
Will he deliver, bound and gagged, to Satan this gentle, lovely 
soul standing at heaven’s gate, pleading as only a child can for 
entrance? It surely, surely cannot be,” said Sister Kent, re- 
suming her seat with a sob of strong emotion. Silas fairly paled 
under the glow of her language, and began to realize all at once 
the desperate promise he had made to a woman in distress. Dea- 
con Whiting saw his feeling and smiled. The meeting com- 
menced to feel the impulses of its own excitement. 

“Brother Bump,” said a hard-headed farmer, “thinks a heap 
0’ that child, an’ no blame to ’m, for anythin’ prittier don’t 
breathe in the kaounty. He give a promise to his ma—didn’t 
think. at the time a Baptist couldn’t give no sech promise. It 
stands to reason he an’t bound by it. Besides, it’s an injury to 
the boy. Brother Bump knows it’s an injury. A promise t’ in- 
jure another don’t hold good.” 

“I’m not sure,” said Silas feebly, “that it is an injury.” 

“We're sure it is,” replied the hard-headed farmer. “It’s 
either Baptist or nawthin’. If Baptist notions amount to any- 
thin’, popery’s all wrong, an’ a Baptist can’t edicate a Papist in 
wrong, that’s flat.” 

“Very true,” said the deacon suavely, “ but not very well put. 
Sister Kent, you brought out a similar idea clearly and beauti- 
fully in your last story. Might we hear from you again?” 

But Silas was on his feet before a word could be said, and was 
addressing the meeting. He feared the eloquence of Miss Kent. 

“I’m sot,” said he, “on one thing, brethren—that I’ll keep 
my word to Stephen’s mother. I’m a Baptist, an’ I’m goin’ to 
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die one, but no talk can change me from what I promised to do. 
‘ Mebbe I’m wrong. I begin to think I am, I had no business 
promisin’. But I know what the widow thought of Protestants, 
an’ what she would do with the boy if she lived, an’ I mean to 
do the same. I want to live in peace with all o’ you, so I'll send 
the boy away to his own people an’ hev nothin’ more to do with 
him. More than that I can’t an’ won't do.” 

With these words he strode humbly from the council-room 
and left the brethren to settle the question as they pleased. It 
‘pleased them to dismiss Silas from the church. All held without 
difference of opinion that a Baptist could not remain a Baptist 
and bring up a Catholic child in the faith of his parents. The 
poor fisherman was expelled quietly from membership. 

It was a grievous affliction for him, and for many months 
Lyddy had a vexatious task keeping up his spirits. Their 
house stood in a pine-grove on the rocky shore of the lake, a 
full mile from any habitation, The moan of the water and the 
solemn pines was not a cheerful sound for a melancholy man, and 
Lyddy’s eternal scolding was hardly enough to drown it, but she 
kept up a clatter of words and phrases in his ears so continuous 
and troublesome that, in comparison, the loneliness of lake and 
wood became a pleasure. Young Stephen Vilas, the delight of 
the fisherman’s household, became doubly dear to him. For his 
sake he had brought upon himself this suffering, and to the boy 
he now looked for such comfort as his innocent company could 
give. 

“You'll be a Ketholic, Stephen,” said he, “of the best kind 
there is on this airth. No halves about it. You've cost me dear, 
an’ I’m goin’ to have the worth o’ my money out 0’ you.” 

“T’ll pay it all back,” said the boy gravely. 

“In course you will, Stephen, every cent of it. But the on’y 
way to pay it back is to be the best Ketholic that ever was.” 

‘“‘ That’s what I mean to be,” said the child, knitting his brows 
as if he foresaw difficulties and was bound to overcome them. 

“ That’s the spirit,” said the delighted Silas. “ Mebbe you'd 
be a pope yet,” making a secret grimace at the dreadful word. 

“Oh, no!” said the child, with a hearty laugh, “I never could 
get so high.” 

“You couldn’t?” admiringly. “Is it so very high?” 

Stephen looked up to the tops of the tall pine-trees and then 
towards the distant mountains. 

“It’s higher than them, Silas,” he said reverently, as he laid 
his cheek on the rough shoulder of his father. ‘“ The pope is the 
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head of the one true church, the successor of St. Peter, and the 
Vicar of Christ.” 

“Who was St. Peter?” in deeper admiration. 

“First pope and bishop of Rome,” promptly replied the lad. 
“He got out of the boat in a hurry, and he was sinking, and our 
Lord was walking on the waters, and he said, ‘ Lord, save me or 
I perish.’” 

“Indeed, I know that’s true, every word,” muttered Silas, 
“for | read it myself in the Bible. This boy is a reg’lar smart 
one, an’ no fear that he won't be a Ketholic to the last scratch.” 

No fear, indeed, under circumstances so favorable as those by 
which he was surrounded. Every Sunday Lyddy walked with 
him four miles to Caribou and gave him in charge of the priest of 
the mission for Mass and catechism; every night and morning he 
recited his beads, his prayers, and his catechism lesson to the 
watchful mother; every fourth Sunday she led him to the con- 
fessional ; in his little room hung a crucifix and pictures of the Sa- 
viour and his Blessed Mother; on the stand at his bedside were a 
bottle of holy water, a prayer-book, and a few doctrinal works of 
incomprehensible depth and ponderosity. Nay, when night came 
and he was safely tucked away in bed she sprinkled the holy 
water through his room as she had seen his mother do. Having 
no precise belief of her own, she considered one form as good as 
another, and was indifferent to ritual. In her maiden days, when 
Cherubusco had but one church, where three congregations met 
in succession on Sunday, Lyddy graciously sat under three min- 
isters and taught three catechisms to three sets of children. She 
was a woman of the very broadest views indeed. But Silas suf- 
fered agonies unlike anything he had ever known. Baptist doc- 
trines were the core of his simple soul, and to see this child grow- 
ing up in the “horrible belief of popery,” himself forbidden to 
utter one word in favor of his own ideas or against the child’s 
faith, was martyrdom. He bore it grimly and patiently, as he 
bore isolation from the brethren, and was the more devoted to 
the child, to his pledge, and to the doctrines of the Baptists. 

Stephen grew in wisdom and grace as the years went on.. He 
developed striking talents for music and painting, both of which 
came near being strangled in their infancy by Lyddy’s fear of his 
perversion to Baptistry. Sister Kent saw his natural ability, and 
offered to teach him all she knew of those arts out of pure sym- 
pathy. At fifteen Stephen was as handsome and noble a lad as 
the eye ever met, and as good as he was handsome. To look on 
him was to love him. For, besides beauty of face and goodness 
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of heart, he showed a refinement and modesty of manner very 
rare in a lively boy fond of fishing, hunting, and the general 
roughness which enters into a boy’s habits of life. Sister Kent 
was firmly repulsed by Silas and Lyddy until she had, as it were, 
given bonds for her good behavior in religious matters. Even 
then but for Stephen’s earnest pleading she would not have suc- 
ceeded. 

“ Music is good, an’ so’s paintin’,” said Silas dubiously, “ but 
*twon’t do Aim any good. It’ll make him high-flown. It’ll take 
him away from us. When he’s in the city what’ll become of 
him?” 

“The boy has smartness,” said Lyddy, “an’ it must come out. 
Best to favor it, for it wi// come out. 1 kin watch Sister Kent, 
so’s a wink won’t go past my countin’; an’ if she gits ahead o’ me, 
she or any other Baptist, I want to knowit. The boy wants to— 
that’s enough. He must learn to stan’ on his own feet now, so 
let him begin while we have charge of him.” 

Stephen became the pupil of Cherubusco’s novelist, and a most 
wonderful boy he turned out to be. Miss Kent’s musical and 
artistic knowledge was exhausted upon him in a year. He paint- 
ed and played and sang as if by inspiration, and did each much 
better than it had ever been done before in the county. Silas 
was relieved when his ward found it unnecessary to take further 
lessons from Miss Kent. He built for him a little studio on the 
lake shore, in the dreamiest spot of the pine-woods, and bade him 
paint to his heart’s content. It was a passion with Stephen. He 
forgot music and study and play, and even his guardians, for the 
pleasure of painting, until Lyddy brought her power of scolding 
to bear on his devotion to art. She locked up the studio nine- 
teen out of every twenty-four hours, and carried the key herself. 
The remaining five were at his disposal. Very obediently fora 
genius he submitted to her limitations and tried to make up for 
lost time by using every second of the five hours. When leisure 
permitted, Silas would bring his work to the studio and sit on the 
shaded porch to enjoy a quiet talk with his son. How he reve- 
renced the boy no words could adequately tell. 

Silas had a strong tendency to talk religion with congenial 
souls, and in particular to dilate upon the glorious character of 
St. John the Baptist—the very corner-stone of Baptist faith, in 
his estimation. With Stephen this tendency had to be kept 
down. To the credit of the fisnerman it must be said that he 
had not once spoken in praise of his own or in dispraise of 
Stephen’s religion to the lad in eight years. It was a sore trial. 
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The memory of his word to the widow was like a pillar at his 
back when the temptation to talk grew strong on him. Stephen 
at eighteen was thoroughly alive to his benefactor’s generosity 
of soul. Lyddy had made him acquainted with all the facts, and 
he was in consequence full of gratitude. Yet he would have 
liked to break in upon Silas’ hidden views and hear what the 
simple, prudent, generous fellow had to say on them. Respecting 
his reserve, however, he said nothing. 

The painting at the studio went on with rapid approaches to 
boyish perfection. The latest canvas, half begun, stood on its 
rude easel, showing a mass of bluish-gray rock, scant pine folli- 
age, and water here and there, with a large space left out for a 
human figure, to which these colors were but a foil. Silas looked 
at it with a delighted eye. 

“ That’s our shore an’ our trees,” said he, “ an’ our lake. You 
want to put the paint-house hyar, an’ this road through them 
rocks wants to show houses, not sand. Thar an’t no desert roun’ 
hyar. What air you tryin’ to paint, Stephen?” 

Stephen was in a far-away mood, and he answered absently, 
“St. John the Baptist.”’ 

Silas flushed, paled, fidgeted, and was silent. 

“I don’t know, you see,” continued the boy, “ how the shore 
of the Jordan looks. I have no colored pictures of it, so I took 
our own shore. Here’s the desert out of which St. John came, 
and here is the spot where I mean to have him stand. The 
trouble is, how did he look? I don’t like the pictures I’ve seen of 
him. They’re not natural. He was thirty years old. He came 
straight from the desert. He must have been lean, tall, shaggy, 
kingly. Now, how did he look—how did he look?” dabbing his 
canvas with the brush; and he added reverently: “ St. John, help 
me to know how you looked.” 

“Why do you call him saint?” said Silas, bending over his 
nets. 

“He is a saint of the Catholic Church,” replied the boy. 
“Last month we celebrated his feast-day at Caribou. He was 
born without sin, and so his birthday is honored. Other saints 
have their death-day honored. St. John,” he added meditatively, 
“help me to know how you looked.” ® 

“T'll tell you how he looked,” Silas half-whispered, feeling 
that his opportunity had come honorably. Stephen turned to 
him with a motion of surprise. ‘“ As you say, tall, lean, shaggy— 
that’s my idee exactly ; and kingly, too, like George Washington 
at the battle o’ Monmouth "—alluding to a picture in the home 
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parlor, where the hero’s head was high and his shoulders square. 
“ But more’n that, Stephen—oh! more’n that, my lad; more’n 
kings or generals ever had.” He stood up ina transient excite. 
ment and pointed along the rocky shore. “ Many’s the time I 
fancied him comin’ yonder out o’ the pines to wake up the sin- 
ners 0’ this State; steppin’ quick, not lookin’ right nor left, but 
straight ahead; a face like the water thar, cool an’ sweet, not, 
like ours, cut up with sin; an’ his eyes shinin’ like Moses’ when 
he came down off o’ the mountain. Thar’s my idee o’ John afore 
the talkin’ begins, Stephen. But it’s another man when he 
speaks—some one no painter could ever paint, 1 reckon. He was 
a Voice, you know.” He turned towards the woods and roared 
a dreadful shout of “‘I am the voice of one crying in the wilder. 
ness, Make straight the paths o’ the Lord.’ He was a Voice, 
Stephen, that shook up the sinners an’ racked ’em to the marrow, 
like stones a-smashin’. When he spoke the word big guns wa’n't 
nawthin’ to’t. Lightnin’ wa'n’t a spark to’t. The word come out 
like hot shot, an’ sinners wa’n’t nowhere; an’ his face must have 
been so’thin’ awful. It.was all in the voice, though; an’ if I had 
that voice how I’d make this hull world howl!” 

“ Stand right where you are,” said Stephen suddenly ; “ don’t 
move, don’t even wink.” He was transferring the attitude and 
expression to paper with swift, sure pencil. Silas, surprised and 
ashamed, stood a full minute like a statue, and then sat down 
abruptly with a light laugh. The flood-gates so unexpectedly 
opened had closed. 

“ Now I have my saint,” said the boy proudly. “ Look at 
that.” 

Silas threw a vicious glance at his own profile, drawn with 
force and vividness, one hand outstretched, his beard flying in 
the wind, a tumultuous, stormy expression on his face. 

“ Doesn't that beat the namby-pamby ideas I had scratched 
here?” said Stephen, showing other rough sketches of the Pre- 
cursor. “ Now I'll give this a few ideal touches, put it in rough 
skins, and my work is done.” 

Silas plied his mending without a word or a gesture, for he 
had frightened himself. by his own vehemence. 

“T didn’t know,” he said at last, “that John the Baptist was 
thought such a heap of by your folks.” 

“ Any one that had anything to do with our Lord,” Stephen 
_ replied, “is thought a heap of by our folks.” He went on with 

his painting indifferently. “Our folks,” with gentle humor, 
“allow no one such honor as the Blessed Virgin and St. John. 
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She was never touched with sin, and he only for a little while 
before he was born.” 

“Queer!” murmured the fisherman, trying to picture as 
friends of his patron the despised Catholics. ‘“ They do think a 
pile of him.” 

“Why wouldn’t they?” said the artist. “Everything good is 
to be honored. The more good the more honor.” 

“Do you like him?” said the fisherman. 

“Who doesn’t that knows him?” evasively. “I suppose it 
was your liking for him that made you so willing to do the fair 
thing by a Catholic widow’s son.” 

“No, it wasn’t,” said Silas innocently, “but it reconciles me 
more to what I did. Stephen, if it wasn’t for the word I gave 
your ma I never would have done it. I wanted to make a Bap. 
tist of you many atime, I sw’ar. I feel almighty glad now that 
I didn’t. You’re a Baptist, anyway.” 

“ You suffered a good deal, Silas, on my account.” 

“There is only one thing kin give me a wuss twist,” he re- 
plied forcibly—* if ever you shouldn’t be the best kind of a Ketho- 
lic, Stephen.” 

The expression on his face as he said the last words was of 
great sadness. Stephen transferred it promptly to the drawing 
made a moment before. 

“When I forget to be a Catholic,” said he, with a boy’s enthu- 
siasm and self-confidence, “may misfortune overtake me. Silas, 
that voice of yours would be enough to wake me, if you were 
living. While you live you need not fear. I love my faith.” 

“You do, do you?” said Silas, suppressing his delight and 
pulling away at the twine. “’Nough said.” 

Stephen worked at his picture of St. John leaving the wilder- 
ness until it was as finished as he could make it. For a boy and 
an amateur it was much more than good. It was simply aston- 
ishing. The central figure, lonely and wild at the first appear- 
ance, was far more than a photograph of the fisherman. The 
element of repose was quite as strong in the composition as the 
virility expressed in the browned, kingly figure, so that one could 
imagine this being speaking words and doing deeds of crushing 
significance while retaining a perfect self-;command. This amid 
a thousand defects. Silas offered a mute tribute to its beauty. 

“It’s not my idee,” he said, “ but it’s all-fired good! If I went 
to speak the word I’d want to look just that way. Stephen, 
what were you born for, anyway?” 

It was a question which troubled each member of the house- 
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hold considerably. Lyddy said the boy was a genius and ought 
to get the chances of a genius, which meant that he was not to 
remain in Cherubusco all his life, but must go out into the world 
and carve fame and fortune for himself. Silas groaned in secret 
over that future parting. He sat often on the studio porch and 
fancied what the pine-woods, the rocky shore, the still lake 
would be without the hope of the boy’s presence. He knew 
that as his heart had been wrung by keeping him with him, so 
it must be wrung more cruelly by parting from him. 

The day came two years later. By the sale of his many 
paintings Stephen had scraped together a few hundred dollars. 
Silas had insisted on supporting him in the metropolis, and for 
art studies he was to do as well as he could by himself. Lyddy 
bade him a tearful good-by at the door, and Silas went with 
him as far as the edge of the wood. He stood in the shadow of 
the trees watching his light step as he went towards the village, 
and later saw with moist eyes the flutter of a handkerchief from 
the steamer ploughing the lake. Of all that treasure confided to 
him by the widow there remained nothing to him but the studio 
and the little room where he had slept so many years. 

“The lad was so’thin’ more ’n a chicken,” said the husband to 
the wife. ‘“ You can’t git an eagle to nest in a barnyard.” 

Consolations which did not even soothe the irritation of their 
sufferings. Certain blessings, however, followed upon his de- 
parture. The Baptist brethren invited Silas to return to the fold 
and resume his prayerful connection with the church, which in 
his loneliness he was glad to do, in spite of Lyddy’s scornful re- 
marks on stooping “to them ’ere ducks o’ Christianity.” A few 
zealous churchmen were of the opinion that the faith of the 
brethren would receive strong confirmation if Brother Bump 
expressed contrition for the error into which extreme devotion 
to his word had led him. Curiously enough the returned lamb 
consented to make a public act of contrition. 

“T had the boy,” said Brother Bump in the course of a long 
address, “just ten years, an’ I kin say that every day of nine 0’ 
them was a day of sorrow for me. I mourned for the company 
o’ the brethren, an’ I mourned for what might be scandal to 
some, an’ 1 mourned for other things which I needn’t mention 
hyar; an’ I didn’t take much pleasure out o’ life, you kin bet. 
For what seemed wrong to the brethren I’m sorry. It never 
was wrong to me. O’ course, that an’t no excuse, an’ I’m down- 
right sorry, am. For eight years I was sorry I ever gaye my 
word to Widow Vilas to bring her boy up a Ketholic. Then | 
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heard so’thin’ that changed my notions a trifle, an’ I an’t been 
sorry sence.” 

Deacon Whiting, still at the head of the church, was prudent 
enough to invite no further explanation from him, one was so apt 
to find a hornet’s nest when sifting his motives; but Sister Kent 
must know the cause of his change of feeling in the eighth year. 
The deacon begged her not to press the question, and was at 
once flanked by a brother who insisted on the why and where- 
fore now or never, on a clean confession and a flawless contrition. 

“It’s very simple,” said Brother Bump. “I heard then that 
the Ketholics think a sight more o’ John the Baptist ’n we do.” 
A rustle of surprise. “They call him Saint John, an’ have a day 
named a’ter him, an’ parades an’ sich, like Fourth o’ July. A’ter 
Christ an’ the Virgin””—groans of woe from all parts of the room 
—‘“I mean Mary, his mother, they think the Baptist comes next. 
I thought that touched pritty cluss to our notions, an’ I felt bet- 
ter over Stephen bein’ a Ketholic.” 

Three or four brethren jumped to their feet in hot wrath over 
this last remark, and were sharply returned to their seats and 
tempers by the deacon. 

“Tf the brethren,” said he, “thought more of charity and less 
of satisfying curiosity these annoyances would cease. I can ex- 
plain this error into which Brother Bump has fallen. John the 
Baptist and Saint John are two persons with points of resem- 
blance. Our great servant of God wasareal man. The other 
is a fiction. Let this matter end here.” 

But Silas would not let the matter end there. He defended 
the identity of the two characters.with heat and confusion, and 
for a time the meeting was a scene of turmoil which the deacon 
could not control. A peace was patched up with difficulty, and 
the subject of John the Baptist dropped; but until this day it isa 
question in Cherubusco circles whether Baptists or Catholics 
possess the holy Precursor of the Lord. 

In the exercise of religion Silas managed to smother the lone- 
liness of the forest home. Stephen was gone from him for ever. 
He made up his mind to receive that fact, and also another which 
followed it—that his life would never brighten the home in the 
pine-wood again. In a better world, where change never in. 
truded, he had hopes that the son of his adoption would be re- 
turned to him. Like a pious man, he closed that volume of his 
life and handed it submissively to God. Away flew the years. 
Stephen made rapid strides to fame and honor in the metropolis. 
Wealthy patrons flattered and encouraged him, bought his pic- 
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tures, helped him to an art-tour in Europe, féted him on his re- 
turn, and set the critics to studying his merits. He was young, 
over-ambitious, and careless. When he had reached a certain 
height on the mountain of fame, having been compelled to toss 
aside much baggage in the ascent, he discovered his faith to be 
among the discarded rubbish. It was not so very inconvenient, 
perhaps, just at that moment. A woman whose name will never 
stain this fair page had thrown the spell of her fatal beauty and 
rich culture about him, and he had married her. Her first hus- 
band was still living, but the law had released her from her vows 
and the young artist, in his twenty-ninth year, sealed his turn- 
ing from the faith by taking her into his house as his wife. 

Deacon Whiting read a lengthy account of the affair in the 
metropolitan paper, and was a long time hemming and hawing 
over it before its true inwardness was laid open to him. He 
walked over to the house in the pine-grove with it the same 
afternoon. 

“Silas,” said he, “ Lyddy” —they were old friends and good 
neighbors—“ I have something here that you ought to see, some- 
thing you ought to know and that will hurt you to know, and I 
was bound to tell it to you myself.” He knew the trouble that 
another would make out of the telling. “I want to know cana 
Catholic marry a divorced woman?” 

“No,” said Lyddy positively, “they can’t. Mis’ Vilas said 
they couldn’t, an’ I asked the Caribou priest, ’n’ he said the same. 
No more kin Baptists, I s’pose!” 

“ Another question,” said the deacon: “Do Catholics ever 
marry Protestants in a Protestant church?” 

“They wouldn’t stan’ afore a minister,” Silas answered, 
“leastwise accordin’ to Stephen’s sayin’, if there wasn’t a priest 
in the hull world to marry ’em.” 

“Condemned out of his own mouth,” thought the deacon, 
and he proceeded to read the newspaper article with much de- 
liberation and charity, leaving out such paragraphs as were apt 
to deepen the wounds in these two simple hearts. When it was 
finished he placed the paper on the table, and, with the remark 
that it was the only paper of its kind in the town and no one 
would ever see it, considerately departed. Lyddy, all trembling, 
sat looking at Silas as if she feared he would fall dead ; while the 
nonest fisherman, the full force of this new sorrow strongly be- 
fore his mind, was making strong but quiet efforts to beat off the 
agony that surged with the blood against his heart. They wept 
together in silence, 
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“ Sech a man as that Deacon Whitin’ is,’ whimpered Lyddy 
gratefully, “to keep it from everybody! Half the shame’s gone 
when them town-people don’t know it.” 

“ Whose fault was’t?” asked Silas drearily. “ Who’s to blame? 
Do ye mind his ma’s warnin’? Says she, ‘If that boy gitsto be a 
Protestant through your fault,’ sa’ she, ‘I'll squar’ up with you 
afore the judgment-seat,’ sa’ she.” 

Although a mortal terror seized on Lyddy at the remembrance 
of these awful words, she faced the question bravely. The door 
of Stephen's room was open and its little crucifix hung in full view 
on the wall at his bedside. 

“Who’s to blame?” said she. “ Not us, Silas Bump, for one. 
If Mis’ Vilas ever lays it to my charge I'll jest ask her to look at 
this room. ' The Caribou priest said there wa’n’t no Ketholic boy 
in this world had a better room, nor one so near heaven. Us to 
blame! I’d like to hear any one say it,” with a look around 
the room for the party that would thus desperately venture. “I'll 
tell ye who’s to blame: that thing he married. I know’m— 
shiny things, all silks ’n’ di’mon’s, chock-full o’ cologne, nasty 
with sweetness. Them’s the things that kin hook a man an’ 
destr'y’m. She’s did that for Stephen. She’s hooked ’m; naow 
she ’ll destr’y 'm.”’ 

“O Stephen!” moaned Silas, leaning at the door of the little 
room and recalling with much anguish how often he had looked 
with love on the innocent face that once rested there. 

“You’re not to blame, Silas Bump,” said Lyddy sharply. 
“Now don’t go ’n’ take on,’s if the hull world was busted.” 

“It zs busted for me, Lyddy,” groaning so painfully that the 
old wife burst out crying anew with a secret conviction that this 
would be the death of Silas. ‘“ Tan’t my fault,” continued Silas. 
“God knows I did—I did—all—” 

“ All that a man could,” said Lyddy. 

“No, all that a Baptist could,” mournfully. “ Lyddy, it went 
agin the sperrit drea’ful to make that fine boy a Ketholic. The 
first eight years, mean. I lef’ the most of it to you, I did. When 
I heard what his folks thought o’ John the Baptist I did more for 
him. If I had known that all along I would have done better by 
him. It is my fault, Lyddy. I’m to blame, but I did’s well’s a 
Baptist could.” 

“ An’ a heep sight better!” cried Lyddy ferociously, still more 
alarmed at his condition and appearance. “ Didn’t the hull set 
stan’ agin you an’ try to twist you roun’? Didn't all the lights 
0’ the church sw’ar to ye that a Baptist couldn’t do sech a thing. 
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in conscience? Didn’t they bounce ye fromthe church? Didn't 
you go back to’m, like the sloppish fool you al’ays was? You did 
more’n any Baptist I know of ’d do, an’ I han’t got no patience 
with you talkin’ so, Silas Bump.” 

Silas tried her patience still more by a determined silence for 
the rest of that day and night. He wandered from the boy’s room 
to the studio, whittling and whistling, as in trouble he was wont 
to do, taking lectures and persuasions indifferently, and sending 
Lyddy’s heart to her mouth at intervals by his awful groans. 
When morning came—a sunny spring morning, warm and spark- 
ling—she was in downright despair. Silas, if this continued, would 
surely die. It did continue. The fisherman went to his work, 
indeed, and attended to the little details of home-life, but he 
neither ate nor slept the first week, and day by day he grew 
more pinched and pallid. The kindly deacon came over at 
Lyddy’s request to reason with him, and to show him that if 
Stephen became a Protestant in his manhood it was because grace 
had been given him from above to see the errors of Rome. In 
vain, all in vain. Quite desperate at the end of a month, when this 
state of affairs had not changed but for worse, Lyddy announced 
her determination to go to New York and see for herself if these 
newspaper things were true. 

“ Human bein’s,” said Lyddy, “can lie, an’ print kin do the 
same. Mebbe ’twas all game, or had more lie’n truth in it.”’ 

An audacious heresy at that time and place, when printed 
matter was regarded as gospel. But Lyddy was nothing if not 
audacious and innovating. When she had announced her new 
scheme her best garments were draping her angular form, and 
her satchel, stuffed with a lunch sufficient for a tour around the 
world, squatted at the door; but hope gleamed in Silas’ eyes for 
the first time in a month, and Lyddy was satisfied. It wasa respite 
for him. He waited with patience, and even with hope, for the 
result of her mission; came back to his old sense and regained 
appetite and cheerfulness. Lyddy was at home the fourth day 
after her departure, her sharp face woebegone and the satchel 
empty. 

“I give the stuff away,” she explained—“ ’twas awful carryin’, 
an’ threatened to spile. I’m clean played out. I saw Mis’ Vilas, 
’n’ got’s much satisfaction ’s I had a right to expect ; as for hope, 
there an’t no airthly use lookin’ for’tin that quarter. I didn’t see 
Stephen. I must say I didn’t hanker to see’m a’ter my talk with 
his wife, for of all the sweet, silly fools in this world she’s the 
wust. I never thought Stephen could be taken in by sech a thing 


as she is.” 
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She hustled her outer garments into the next room and began 
making a pot of tea with great energy. Whenever she felt par- 
ticularly wicked towards the artist’s siren the teapot was shaken 
out of its senses and rattled across the stove. She described her 
journey to the great city, her fears, her struggles with baggage 
and hackmen, her general terror when the house was reached, 
and her final battle with Stephen’s servants before entering ma- 
dame’s presence. 

“There she sot,” continued Lyddy, giving the teapot a bang, 
“right in the middle o’ the room, ’n’ I could smell the cologne 
as far as the door. A trimmed-up feller sot beside her a-talkin’. 
When she saw me she jumped up mighty suddint. ‘I’m Ste- 
phen’s mother,’ says I, ‘’n’ I know you call yourself his wife: 
but law! ma’am, you’re no more his wife than I be. Is he to 
hum?’ Wasn’t that sendin’ it in sharp? Says she, sweeter ’n 
pie—her sweetness was so’thin’ awful—says she: ‘You're wel- 
come, but Stephen’s away, an’ won’t be back for three weeks’; 
an’, right or wrong, she’d have me stay till he come back, but I 
wouldn’t.” 

They talked matters over in presence of the trimmed-up gen- 
tleman, who seemed to be very much at home and took quite a 
part in the conversation. Stephen, they informed Lyddy, had 
given up his religious nonsense years ago, and thought himself 
as much married to his wife as any priest could make him, and 
they laughed considerably at her-earnest protest against divorce. 

“She said Stephen was happy,” Lyddy went on, “couldn’t 
be more so, an’ she was happy too, an’ the gentleman said he 
was happy; an’I says: ‘Mebbe Stephen wouldn’t care so much 
to know you was so happy’; an’ the look they gave each other 
when | said that showed ’m up to me, at least. I says to 'm, 
says 1: ‘This is a onhappy house. You ‘ve sp’iled a good man,’ 
says I, ‘an’ you ll sup sorrer for it.’ An’ I bid her good-day an 
went out; an’ law! if the air didn’t smell sweet a’ter her stunnin’ 
cologne. I asked the servant if Stephen was happy, an’ he said: 
‘Quite so, if smilin’ all the time meant happiness.’ An’ I visited 
the Catholic priest, to see what he knew, an’ he said ’twas well 
known that the great artist, Mr. Vilas, was a pervert man. So 
I came home satisfied ; an’ I reckon Stephen kin git along without 
us, an’ the best thing for us to do is let him make his own way 
for evermore.’ 

Silas said nothing, but did not seem so downcast as before, and 
went about his work all the winter of that year very sensibly. A 
purpose, to be executed in the spring, was keeping up his heart. 
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He dwelt on its future effect with hopeful fancy, and often saw 
himself walking down the forest path with Stephen, freed from 
sinful ties, behind him. It began to appear to him a dead cer- 
tainty. The boy had said once he would never really lose his 
faith while Silas lived, and that his big voice would wake him 
from the torpor of sin—‘ The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness.” Often he pondered on those words, and wished that he 
could be converted into a mighty voice whose resonance and 
power would tear up the foundations of sin in his adopted son’s 
heart. 

When the first blush of May was on the land he started for 
New York. Lyddy was taken aback at the hopelessness of his 
mission, but saw that he could not be persuaded from it. He 
went without staff or scrip, so to speak, refusing Lyddy’s elabo- 
rate changes of linen and wonderful lunches. 

“I want him to see me as he al’ays knew me,” said Silas; 
“ an’ for the eatin’ part, o’ course it’s sold on the way.” 

The truth was, he had determined to set out on this journey 
fasting and praying until its object was accomplished. He was 
radiant with hope, but he wished to draw upon his mission the 
special favor of God. The hours flew quickly between the two 
points of the journey. He could hardly realize, when the cab- 
man opened the cab-door and ushered him on to the pavement, 
that he was standing in a street of the great city, before the resi- 
dence of his wayward son. Lights shone from all the windows, 
and the sound of music stole faintly through them. A {€te was 
going on. Nervous, and yet exalted with the fever of his mis- 
sion, he passed through the doorway into the hall, into the grand 
parlors where an elegant company sat, stared in silence at each 
astonished one, looking for Stephen’s face, and passed into the 
hall like a ghost. He tried each door that presented itself, and 
in one room found a light burning so dimly that his keen eyes 
could just make out the form bowed at the table in an attitude 
of profound sorrow and despair. 

It was Stephen, the great artist, whose wealth and genius 
would be too scant a cloak to hide the shame one woman had 
brought upon him, whose faith was gone and honor dead, and 
who to-morrow would be pointed out as a character in the latest 
social scandal. His thoughts were whirling about the ideas of 
murder and suicide, and for both he was partly prepared, so 
much so that the distracted mind, like one drowning, went back 
to the days of his obscurity when his mother washed for a living 
and was concerned to keep him innocent of the world and instruct 
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him in the ways of heaven. That time and this made strong con- 
trasts. He wondered what compensation Divinity had for those 
poor souls who had watched over him in his youth. At that mo- 
ment, looking up, he saw the rude form of Silas in gigantic out- 
line against the wall. 

“Who are you?” he said sharply; and the answer came, 
prompt, stern, enthusiastic: 

“<*T am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord; make straight his paths. Every valley 
shall be filled, and every mountain and hill’ shall be brought 
low; and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
ways plain. And all flesh shall see the salvation of God.’” 

Half-distracted, Stephen listened to the familiar voice and un- 
familiar words, believing something supernatural before him. 

“What do you want with me, spirit or devil?” he said wild- 
ly ; but Silas’ cool hand was suddenly grasping his with vigor, and 
his assuring voice was roaring in his ear a hymn of praise and joy 
to the Lord in true Baptist style. It is a truth that the wicked 
of heart have no friends. In all the wide circle of his acquaint. 
ance, Stephen, the great artist, had no unselfish and disinterested 
heart in whom to confide—no one to whom he would have trust- 
ed the secret of his shame. Yet here was the truest and best 
friend a man ever had, standing at his side, full of pity for him; 
and all at once the chains of shame seemed to fall from him and 

‘his mind was free. 

“{ want you to come back, Stephen,” he could hear the old 
fisherman saying through the stupor which had fallen upon him. 
“You han’t forgot your mother, my boy, nor me, nor the old 
house in the woods, nor the studio, nor how good you used to be, 
nor the promise you made that you’d be the best Ketholic that 
ever was—” 

“TI have been the worst,” said Stephen, rising suddenly and 
striding violently through the room; “all things considered, I 
have been the worst. But I am repaid—richly repaid. What I 
cared for least I have in abundance; what was dearest to me 
has been changed into loathsomeness. My wife—”’ 

“ Not your wife, Stephen,” said the fisherman, “ but another 
man’s.” 

“True,” he answered, falling into a sudden calm; “she is 
not my wife. Why should I feel troubled about her dishonor? 
It is hers, not mine. Silas, you are my good friend and 
father.” 

“And I want you to come back with me to Cherubusco,”’ 
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pleaded the old man. “This house is cursed; it’s sin from top 
to bottom. You air a Ketholic still, Stephen.” 

“I could be nothing else,” said the artist ; “ but I am low down 
now.” 

“ Because you air in this house,” repeated Silas. ‘“ Leave it. 
Take the straight path with me, Stephen, an’ come back home.” 

The artist stood apart, debating the fitness of such an act. Si- 
las found a coat and hat near, and, with shaking nerves, put them 
on over his evening dress and led him through the hall out into 
the street. He could not believe in his own success, and trem- 
bled and prayed when the artist stopped to look back at his man- 
sion and catch a strain of the music floating from it. 

“T anticipate them,” he muttered. “ Madame will be shrewd 
enough to turn this flight to the best advantage. O Silas! you 
are my good angel to-night. Let us go.” 

The music in the grand house pursued them, but did not stay 
their course ; and when, the next day, all was subdued excitement 
and fear there, they were walking slowly along the path in the 
pine-forest. When Lyddy embraced her repentant son, Silas said 
a prayer of deep thanksgiving to God. 








A MODERN PHILOSOPHER. 


HE was crowned king by an adoring crowd 
That, wondering, hung upon his lightest word. 
With human adulation he grew proud, 
And cried aloud—so little children heard— 
“There is no God, there is no heaven, no hell!” 
The eyes of youthful hearers opened wide— 
Scandal to them! Those mad words were the knell 
Of his great mind, its powers all misapplied. 
The words like wildfire spread throughout the land ; 
They never were recalled—it was too late: 
That maniac there who bites his keeper’s hand, 
And glares upon us through the iron gate, 
Is he! 
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THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


THE main, and perhaps only, difficulty of uniting Christians, 
whether Catholic or non-Catholic, in this republic, so as to make 
some headway against the influence of the infidel and of the Ag- 
nostic in the education of the young, is the fear which the Pro- 
testant Christians seem to have. of the pope and of the church. 
They do not appear to have anything to say against the justice of 
the claims of the Catholics—indeed, it would be hard for them to 
refute that—but they imply by their style of argument that they 
cannot afford to be even just to the church. We ask no odds 
of the state. We say simply: Either give us our share of the 
school-tax or do not tax us for the schools. In other words, put 
us on egual footing with other citizens. The only reply is: No, 
we cannot afford to do that, for if we do you will seize the coun- 
try. The forty-five millions of the United States are afraid to be 
just to seven millions. What a confession is not this of the im- 
potence of the sects against the church: If your righés are al- 
lowed you we will have to resort to dloodshed, etc., to keep you 
from absorbing all the people! This is a great compliment to us; 
but we believe that fear magnifies excessively the hobgoblin of 
the non-Catholic imagination. We might well say, like Tertul- 
lian: It was only yesterday that we were cast on these shores like 
driftwood, having been robbed of everything by the non-Catho- 
lics on the other side of the water. . We have simply busied our- 
selves with building churches, schools, asylums, etc., taking care 
of our own as far as our poverty would permit, never attacking 
you even by word of mouth; and we have already frightened 
you into believing that, unless you resort to the old methods of 
putting us at a disadvantage politically, we will overcome you 
again. If we will be able to zwduce the whole or a great majority 
of the American people to join us, confessedly it will not be by 
physical force; if it be by argument, why not meet us with ar- 
gument? It is not American to deny to a man the right to win 
over the majority, if he can, by argument. If the Protestants 
believe that their religion is divine, why have they so little con- 
fidence in it? Like the wolf in the fable, which was not able to 
convict the lamb of disturbing the water himself, they wish to 
punish us for what was done by our ancestors or neighbors. 
Here we are, American citizens and parents, who simply want 
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to educate our children, according to our way, to be good and 
honest people. We protest most solemnly that we don’t want to 
interfere with other parents, and that it is none of our affair what 
may have been done or is done in Europe or elsewhere. If 
Philip II. of Spain or Charles 1X. of France, or anybody else, did 
this or that wrong, many of us have never even heard of it, and 
those that have condemn it as much as do Protestants. Nobody 
among us thinks of making faces at a New York Presbyterian 
because, forsooth, Presbyterians have been intolerant in Scotland 
or Ireland. It often reminds us of the man who, having just 
listened to a Good-Friday sermon, met on his way home a 
Jewish neighbor with whom he had hitherto been friendly, and 
proceeded to thrash him most unmercifully in revenge for the 
crucifixion of our Lord by the Jews. When the astonished 
neighbor protested that this event had occurred eighteen cen- 
turies ago, and that he had had absolutely nothing to do with it, 
the Christian, who was not a very exemplary one, said in reply: 
“ Eighteen centuries ago? You don’t say! Why, ’twas only to- 
day I heard of it!” 

The real trouble is that Protestants are fast losing all belief in 
any revealed religion. When men have a mind to regard all re- 
ligions with egua/ esteem, and are willing to allow even infidelity 
to triumph rather than that there should be any slight interrup- 
tion of their peace, it means that they have ceased to regard re- 
vealed religion as worth fighting for. We are more convinced 
- every day that the time is rapidly approaching when there will 
be only two great camps—that of the Catholics and that of the 
infidels. Such sincere and earnest Christians as still belong to 
Protestant denominations will betake themselves to the tents of 
the former, and the others will be ranged under the banner of 
naturalism. 

Herewith will be found a short correspondence which we 
trust will prove interesting. With the exception of the letter to 
the 7ribune, it was not written or intended for publication, being 
a mere impromptu exchange of views. The Rev. Dr. Crosby 
very kindly consents to have his letters published : 


“RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN: SCHOOLS—NO NEED OF DIVORCING IT FROM 
SECULAR EDUCATION—VIEWS OF A PRIEST. 


“To the Editor of the New York Tribune: 

“TI lately received a circular appealing to me as a pastor of souls ‘to as- 
sist the important work of the New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice,’ and I have also read in your paper of a ‘ White Cross Society’ for the 
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suppression of impurity. I necessarily sympathize with the efforts of these 
good people, since their object is the same which every good pastor must 
have at heart, and for which I am myself striving, though not in the same 
way. Good is doubtless done by their methods, but, in my opinion, the only 
effectual way to extirpate vice is to look after the religious education of the 
young. The false idea that a child may be educated without its heart being 
trained to believe in and love God and his Commandments, to have an am- 
bition to reach heaven and to fear hell, which idea is at the bottom of the 
present colorless and neutral system of the public schools, is not likely to 
produce men and women who will practise Christian morality. We see 
signs of the opposite result in the growing contempt for parental and gov- 
ernmental authority, in the false notions about mine and thine, in the dis- 
content with one’s state of life, in the disregard for the sanctity of the mar- 
riage-tie, for the sacredness of human life, etc., etc. If these societies are 
disposed to make an effort to change the system of public education, so as 
to secure to the various denominations of Christian and Jewish ministers 
and priests an opportunity to bring their salutary influence to bear on chil- 
dren in the daily school, according to the wishes of their parents, so that while 
their training in the secular branches is not neglected they may be brought 
up, like their ancestors before them, both Catholic and non-Catholic, I be- 
lieve that this could be brought about without spending one penny of the 
public money in aid of any church. 

“Theory and practice are two very different things. Theorists believe 
that enough of religion can be put into a child in its home—meaning, no 
doubt, a good home—and in the Sunday-school, without its being necessary 
to have it in the every-day school. I am convinced by sad experience, 
having been twenty-three years on the mission in New York, that such is 
not the fact in practice. I share this conviction with thousands of parents 
who have proved their entire sincerity by supporting private parochial 
schools for over twenty thousand children in this city alone, while they are 
taxed for an established Agnostic school just around the corner, in the bene- 
fits of which they cannot conscientiously participate. The school being 
practically and really the children’s church, they pay for an established church 
to which they do not belong. It does not improve matters that it is not a 
Jewish or Protestant school, since any religion is better than none, and 





WHAT IS CALLED UNSECTARIAN 


is quite as much of a sect as any other, since it turns out men and women 
who are Atheists or Agnostics. A multitude of our Catholic children, for 
whom we cannot’ provide, are being thus lost to Christianity in the public 
schools, and I believe that the other denominations are experiencing the 
same result. 

“Possibly the majority may be in favor of the present system—all being, 
of course, equally in favor of education of some sort—but it does not follow 
that they are right. The Lord was crucified by an immense majority of the 
people of Jerusalem. Intelligent men are always in a minority, but they 
can and do lead the majority. If these can be persuaded that ina free 
country minorities should not be ignored by majorities—especially when 
the former are very large, and the Christians are numerous in the State— 
the majority will cease to be a tyrant over the minority. It may be set 
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down as a sound principle that the child belongs to the parent and not to 
the state, except mediately, and the parent should educate it as he thinks 
proper, when capable of doing it, and outsiders who do not really represent 
him should not dictate what it shall learn or not learn. This is the plan of 
nature and of the Creator. No one lovesa child as the parent, and he may 
be trusted to give it all true advantages. Even if he be poor he should not 
be deprived of his God-given rights, and his wishes entirely ignored as to 
what manner of teacher is to take his place, and as to whether his child is 
to be a Christian or a non-Christian. . 

“ Secular instruction is no doubt useful, and perhaps necessary, in a re- 
public especially ; but why need it be divorced from religion? In England 
the state encourages those who wish to educate their own children by giv- 
ing a per capita allowance to private schools for each child who passes the 
examination of the public board in secular branches. Why could not this 
be done here? Let them even examine the teachers, if thought necessary, 
in the secular branches, leaving to the parents the liberty of saying of what 
denomination they shall be. The state would thus pay, as at present, only 
for the secular instruction. What harm would be done to anybody, except 
to a bigot, if the child is also trained to be a good Christian at the expense 
of his parent or of his church? For those parents who are indifferent let 
things go on as at present, although ¢he cost per capita is fully twice what it 
would be tf the work was done by the church, assisted by the state. I am actu- 
ally educating fully nine hundred children, and I am giving as good a secular 
education as that at the public schools, for less than half the cost. Many 
other pastors are doing the same. It is too much to expect the churches 
to provide both religious and secular education, especially as their members 
are already taxed for the state schools. 

“By the arrangement which I propose we would at least be keeping 
what religion we have received from our ancestors, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, and the country would be saved from much of the evil to avert 
which these anti-vice societies are now making laudable, although I am 
forced to think entirely inadequate, efforts. Religion is of primary impor- 
tance to civilization (leaving out all mention of the future life), and no gov- 
ernment can well be carried on without its aid, least of all a popular form 
of government. They tell us that with the suggested system 





THERE WOULD BE A CLASH OF SECTS. 


Thisis imaginary. It has not occurred where it has been tried, or at least 
it is of little consequence and as nothing in comparisofi with the present 
inconveniences. In what reformatory, for instance, have other than good 
results followed from permitting the clergy to come in and influence those 
who desire their visits? Why should this invaluable influence be thrown 
away instead of being utilized? Perhaps, forsooth, because the persecu- 
tions of Elizabeth might be renewed, or the fires of Smithfield rekindled in 
City Hall Park? As it would be vain to reason with this small band of 
timid and antiquated objectors, I will trespass no further on your patience. 
As to those whose fears are excited by sensational picturings of priests and 
ministers grabbing for the public money, let them be of good heart ; we are 
ready to guarantee that we will only grab one dollar for every two that is 
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now given to the Board of Education, and if we do not turn out as good 
citizens we will agree not to grab one cent. 
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“P, F. MCSWEENY, 
“ Rector of St. Bridget’s Church. 
“ NEw YORK, March 25, 1886.” 





“116 EAST NINETEENTH STREET, April 13, 1886. 
“Rev. P. F. McSweeny, D.D.: 


“ MY DEAR DR. MCSWEENY: The difficulty with your plan is the endless 
strife it will produce. In England it works, because England has a state 
church. Here the case is different. What we need is Jeace between Catho- 
lics and Protestants. Your plan would produce war, where the bad pas- 
sions of both sides would have it all their own way. No! Let the state 
have nothing to do With religion, and let us, Protestants and Catholics, 
educate our children in our respective faiths. In no other way can there 
be peace. Yours cordially, HOWARD CROSBY.” 


“ NEw York, April 14, 1886. 
“ Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby : , 

“ DEAR REv. Doctor: As it is very hard to get an audience of His Im- 
perial. Majesty ‘the Majority,’ and your distinguished talents have evi- 
dently won his favor, I write again in the hope of winning you over to my 
views of the education question. I do not want the state to have anything 
to do with religion further than that she should not fractically punish 
those parents who prefer to have the secular teaching combined with re- 
ligious instruction, and to utilize the salutary influence and example of 
teachers who are Christians in the daily school. I hold in common, no 
doubt, with yourself, that the Christian body, whether Catholic or non- 
Catholic—-indeed, in general the religious people—is the best element in 
the country, and it is on this element that law and order, and consequent 
liberty, which infidelity falsely claims as its offspring, must depend. Those 
who founded our freedom were for the most part distinguished by their 
Christian or religious character. The state ought, therefore, to be the 
friend of religion. Now, take my parish as an example among many others 
similarly situated. The great majority of the Catholic parents have their 
children at our parochial school. There are fully nine hundred of these 
children, They occupy two large buildings, put up by this church, have 
fifteen teachers, free tuition, free books, etc., and receive just as good a 
secular education as is given in the public school around the corner, and 
in addition are trained to be good Christians. We are thus saving much 
money to the state, for if we closed up to-morrow she would have to take 
these children and educate them at a much greater cost. Now, why should 
not the state subsidize us by giving us a per capita allowance for every 
child we turn out ready fitted to pass her examination in the secular 
branches? Why, indeed, except that she discriminates against religion, 
her best friend and upholder? I do not claim this for Catholics alone, tut 
for non-Catholics as well. This system of subsidy is in existence in Eng- 
land and works well, But you say they have an Established Church there. 
Yes; but they subsidize Church-of-Englanders, Presbyterians, Catholics, 
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and all alike. Here we have an established school, for which all are taxed, 
while a very large minority cannot conscientiously attend it. But if this 
plan were adopted there would be war between the religious bodies, 
There is no war in England, unless such healthy rivalry as must exist 
where people have not become coldly indifferent in religious matters. 
Better this, to my mind, than the peace of spiritual lethargy and death, 
This kind of peace may suit those who are satisfied with tke public schools 
as they are conducted, but ¢¢ zs war indeed to the Catholics, who are pay- 
ing three or four prices for the education of over 20,000 of their children in 
New York City alone. In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., my former parish, there is 
no war, although for some twelve years the Board of Education, having 
adopted the parochial schools, supports them. The members will tell you 
that no schools there are more satisfactory. Let the state say to the 
churches: I feel the necessity of having the children,taught to read and 
write ; if your members do not wish to send them fo my purely secular 
schools, let them get up ¢hezr own. I will look at the resu/ts, and, if they 
are as good in the secudar branches, I will not refuse to pay for them, simply 
because the children have been brought up Christians rather than infidels. 
“ Yours sincerely, P. F. MCSWEENY, 
“ Rector St. Bridget's.” 





“116 EAST NINETEENTH STREET, April 17, 1886. 
“ My dear Dr. McSweeny : 


“TI wish I could agree with you, for I love to agree with good men. 
But if the government should subsidize your Catholic school and my Pres- 
byterian school, it would have to subsidize also Felix Adler’s Naturai- 
Religion school and the Oneida-Community’s Religion school. Then a 
second obstacle is this—that your church teaches that the church should, 
when it has the power, force the people to submit to it. The Syllabus of 
Pius IX. and the acts of the Council of Trent are very plain on that head. 
Now, if our government should subsidize your school, it would help a 
church bound by its standard to control that government whenever it 
could. This would be the worst form of church and state. No, my dear 
brother; we can all live in peace and love, as we are, without jealousies and 
animosities, but once get the government supporting our denominational 
schools and we shall have strife that will end onlyin bloodshed. The case 
in Poughkeepsie is only the case of a little locality, and yet has aroused a 
very bitter feeling. In England all sects are kept under by the state 
church, and hence they do not quarrel with one another. If I were a 
Roman Catholic I would not agitate for denominational schools. The 
agitation nurses hatred of Romanism, and if successful would open a scene 
of blood that would shock humanity. With high personal regard, I am, 
yours very truly, HOWARD Crossy.” 


“ NEw YorK, April 23, 1886. 
“ Rev. Dr. H. Crosby : 

“ DEAR REv. Doctor: I received yours of April 17 in due course. Iam 
much obliged by your courteous replies to my arguments. This makes me 
the more desirous that we should agree with one another in principle, and 
I am encouraged to trespass once more on your good-nature. 
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“1, As you well remark, if the state were to subsidize the Presbyterian 
and Catholic schools she would also have to subsidize the Adlerite school, 
etc. That is so, no doubt, if the Adlerites and other unbelievers should 
become believers ; but Adler and such are, as they tell us, delighted with the 
present system, and well they may be, since at present they are the establish- 
ed sect of the state. I would not deprive them of their freedom to patronize 
the present schools as usual, nor would the church to which I belong, if it 
had the power, whatever may be said of the fol/zcy which she would adopt 
in self-defence were she a/one in possession. I only desire that the system 
of education, especially of the masses who are poor, should. be made broad 
enough to give all other denominations equal satisfaction. This appears to 
you to be a difficult undertaking, but in practice it would not be such any 
more than the plan actually in vogue of freeing from taxation churches 
and charitable institutions. 

“2, As to your objection about the danger of the Catholic Church con- 
trolling the state and forcing non-Catholics to submit, etc., judging from 
the present indications, I think that danger, to say the least, is fully one 
thousand years away—if, indeed, such a folzcy, which was common to most 
religious denominations till a very short time ago, will ever be reintroduced 
by any of them. Of the Catholic Church it must at least be said that she 
was /ogical when she tried to prevent those of her former children who had 
seceded from her from drawing off those who were still Union men. It was 
kill or be killed in those days, and religion and politics were differently 
mixed from what they are now, and from what, let us hope, they will ever 
be again. This was_the sum total of her offending—to defend her own. 
She never does nor did admit any one within her pale unless when freely 
and rationally accepting her doctrines, We can also claim that we were 
the first to restrain the tendency of a// men to promote the cause in which 
they firmly believe, by any means at their disposal. Non-Catholics were 
free in France and Jews were protected in Rome before Catholic Emanci- 
pation (not even yet complete) was granted in the British Empire, and in this 
country we initiated religious toleration (see history of New York under 
Governor Dongan and history of Maryland). 

“Charity is the greatest of virtues, and the best of men will sometimes 
offend against it in the cause of both religjon and politics, and probably 
none so frequently as those who proclaim their liberality. Witness the 
present Liberals (/ucus a mon lucendo) in France. 

“It would be a long task to explain the ‘Syllabus,’ which is a sort of 
list of propositions that have been condemned in one sense or another in 
pontifical allocutions, etc. To find out the true sense of each condemna- 
tion it would be necessary to look up the document quoted and examine 
the context, etc. If you have not read Cardinal Newman on the subject I 
shall be happy to send you his ‘ Letter to the Duke of Norfolk.’ For the 
present suffice it to say that Pope Pius was then laying down an aéstract 
general principle which is common to every civil and ecclesiastical society 
or community—that equal liberty, or rather license, should not be given to 
all and to each class of men, both good and bad, to propagate their doc- 
trines and practices. If he also had in his mind the defence of the policy 
of his ecclesiatico-civil government in the little State of the Church, it would 
not be surprising that he should claim the right to resist the avowed pur- 
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pose of foreigners, such as Van Meter and others, to upset his authority, 
both spiritual and temporal, by proselytizing the ignorant and encouraging 
the politically disaffected. 

“If Catholic priests had come to this country, not for the purpose of 
looking after their own willing flocks, but with the declared object of 
seducing Protestants from their allegiance to their established pastors and 
of maligning them, it is hard to believe that they would not meet with a 
colder (or warmer) reception than the Protestants experienced at Rome. 
Father Bapst was tarred and feathered at Ellsworth, Maine, for simply 
being a priest, not more than thirty years since, and churches were burnt in 
Philadelphia in 1844 merely because they were Catholic. Most Protestants 
are now of opinion that no good is done to the Catholic poor by upsetting 
their religious convictions or by /regémg them from the salutary restraint 
which their own clergy exercise over them. This result is being attained 
here and now, although I do not think intentionally, by the colorless and 
neutral system of training in the public schools. The other denomina- 
tions are suffering as much or more, and the evils which will be the out- 
come of it will be greater than any which freemen may be called on to sustain 
from the preponderance of any one religion in the distant future. Our 
present danger is from the loss of Christianity itself; let us repel the com- 
mon enemy, and we will settle our internal difficulties afterwards. 

“Tam, yours faithfully, P. F. MCSWEENy.” 


—_——— 


“116 E, NINETEENTH STREET, April 24, 1886. 
“ My dear Dr. McSweeny: 

“You and I must not get into a controversy about our churches, so | 
will not pursue one of my arguments any farther; but I insist upon it that 
Roman Catholics and Protestants will fight like cat and dog if you have 
the state subsidizing denominational schools ; and we want no Orange rows 
and St. Bartholomews here, with burning of convents on one hand and 
burning of Protestant orphan asylums on the other. Neither you nor | 
want that. The true method, which I have always advocated (see my pub- 
lished letters of twenty years ago), is to do away with all public schools 
except elementary. The higher public schools are an imposition any way 
upon the community. These elementary schools may teach reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and the Constitution of the United States. Then let reli- 
gion be taught by parents and the McSweenys and Crosbys. 

“ Yours very truly, HowarD Crossy.” 
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NOVELS AND NOVEL.WRITING. 


IN one of those marvels of expression by which Cardinal New- 
man illuminates a philosophical problem or a great historical fact, 
he declares that, no matter what may hereafter be effected by 
Catholics, English literature always shall have been Protestant. 
And this is true, notwithstanding that Shakspere, rare Ben 
Jonson, Fletcher, and Massinger, in the golden age of English 
poetry, were Catholics, and that Dryden and Pope were Catho- 
lics and chiefs of the two great succeeding literary eras. These 
celebrated names—Shakspere, Dryden, Pope—were names of 
men who dominated in their day the realm of English letters, 
and whose influence upon English literature and style cannot be 
exaggerated. Still, it is true that that literature always shall 
have been Protestant, for the influences of English men of letters 
have been preponderant upon the anti-Catholic side. For a sin- 
gle instance, take the department of history. At atime when 
historical reading was the fashion Catholic pens were not em- 
ployed in historical work. While Smollett, Hume, Gibbon 
were writing histories which were voluminous afd uncandid 
libels upon the Catholic Church, Catholic policy, Catholic peo- 
ples, and Catholic rulers, not a pen was. engaged in counter- 
acting their influence. It is far from being said or from being 
inferred that this was the fault of English Catholics; we merely 
State the fact, and are not now concerned in assigning causes or 
giving explanations. After a long time Lingard’ made his ap- 
pearance with his great work; but, though his History of Eng- 
land was a careful, impartial historical masterpiece, and was ex- 
tensively sold and read, the false views which had so long thriven 
remained, and the English mind and English literature have not 
as yet quite recovered from the distemper: his History, valuable 
medicine as it undoubtedly is, was but a single bolus in a case 
which required a long course of treatment. 

So, too, at the present day, when novel-reading is the most 
popular form of mental employment, or enjoyment, if you will, 
we must admit that Catholics are doing little to cater to the 
fashion and to avail themselves of the opportunity of influence it 
affords. True, Cardinal Wiseman, Cardinal Newman, and Lady 
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tian Reid, and Mrs. Sadlier in our own country, have given the 
world Catholic novels of great merit and wide success. Loss and 
Gain, Callista, Fabiola, The Betrothed will be read as classics for 
ever in the languages in which they are written; but the longest 
catalogue of Catholic novels in the English language, original or 
translated, is very small. Yet by far the largest number of 
books read to-day are works of fiction. A popular novelist, in a 
recent lecture on “ The Art of Fiction,” stated that out of every 
ten books read in London, nine were novels. 

It is not uncommon for persons of discernment and education, 
especially such as have given much labor to severe studies, to 
decry the novel, to deny it any deep or abiding influence, to re- 
gard it merely as amusement, but purposeless and inane, fit read- 
ing only for romantic misses and for persons desirous of killing 
time. Never was opinion more mistaken. They forget what a 
power the art of fiction has been in this world of passion and 
imagination from the youth of the world till now, and they fail 
to see that the novel is the chief branch of that art, in the estima- 
tion of that same world, in these later times. 

In literature to-day there is no engine of moral or immoral in- 
fluence so powerful as the novel. The novel, like a poem ora 
painting, addresses the imagination and the passions, and through 
them reaches the will. For many reasons its teaching is effective, 
and its lessons sink all the more deeply into the souls of men be- 
cause it does not profess to teach. How perverse a creature is 
man! Eminently the teachable animal, he is, and ever has been, 
impatient of the voice of authority ; but when he receives his les- 
sons unconsciously and willingly, as if he were not taught, the 
alembic of his heated imagination melts and blends them, for 
good or bad, with the original metal of his own thoughts, and 
these they are for ever. When teaching comes to him in the 
cold, unornamented truth, he gives it a cold, unimpassioned re- 
ception; but deck it out and make it lovely with the gay orna- 
ments of language and the bright creations of fancy, till it does 
not look like teaching, and it takes hold of his heart. 


“Truth conveyed in verse of gentle kind, 
To read perhaps will move the dullest hearts ; 
So we, if children young diseased we find, 
Anoint with sweets the vessel’s foremost parts 
To make them taste the potions sharp we give; 
They drink deceived, and, so deceived, they live.” 


Such is the case with novels. How many a lesson of solemn 
life has been drawn from the gay chapter descriptive of a ball- 
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room scene, and has remained in the heart long after the memory 
has let slip the lively impression of the novelist’s description! 
How many a girl will have, as many a one has had, the question 
of marriage decided for her by the pages of a novel! How 
many a man, young and old, has been deterred from the commis- 
sion of a graceless act by the schooling he received from the 
scorn and detestation which the master-hand that penned the 
novel he read so powerfully laid upon the doings of some un- 
lovely character! Then, too, the other side of the matter: what 
hearts have been drawn from native simplicity and grace by the 
nasty crew of novelists who veil their true character and influ- 
ence under the name of realists—writers whose dangerous gifts 
of fluency and word-painting are employed to make vice and im- 
morality look lovely and graceful, whose ‘heroines are the shame 
of womanhood, whose heroes are adulterers and debauchees! 
Nameless are such authors and their works; great is the evil 
they do, and the results of it are tncalculable. Nor can we de- 
lude ourselves with the notion that their works are either short- 
lived or inferior, for engaging and facile pens have contributed 
to the sorry catalogue many a book of evil brilliancy and power. 

_ Again, novels are universally read, and to that fact we cannot 
shut our eyes. Every one reads them, every one speaks of them.. 
Successful novels, old as well as new, have their merits discussed 
at the clubs, in every drawing-room, and in every social gather- 
ing. They require no special mental effort, no wide or exact 
knowledge, no acquaintance with history or science, no severe 
learning, no reference to dictionary or various authors. They 
are for the most part pleasant reading, and form agreeable sub- 
jects of light, uncompromising chat in general society. The old 
and the young of all sorts and conditions of men and women read 
them. They kill time for the idle and are a relaxation to the 
weary of mind. They fill up the short holiday of the busy man 
in the city, and accompany him into his long vacation by Jand or 
sea. In their pages the man of study, the business of whose life 
is books and reading, finds refreshment and distraction. The 
factory-girl bears a romance tied up in a little bundle with her 
luncheon, and, that she may lose no time from the fascination, 
she reads at her midday hour of rest as she eats, and lingers a 
few feverish moments over the page after the bell has warned 
her to be at her loom or needle. At home and abroad, in town 
and country, in railway-car and on. board the ocean steamer— 
everywhere the novel holds sway. There are some for whom 
life has scarcely other pleasure or employment—people who have 
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their weekly story-paper and their three-volume novel, who think 
and live among fictitious scenes and personages. In so great a 
love, in so widespread a practice, of such reading, we cannot fail 
to perceive what opportunities lurk of manifold good or of mani- 
fold harm. 

Most persons hardly realize how momentous the subject is 
with which this art of fiction deals; it is the numan heart and all 
that sways it: 


“ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame.” 


Man’s passionate longings and his impulses, his hopes, fears, 
doubts, joys, sorrows, and all his good and evil, find in the novel 
an adequate vehicle not only for their display, but for the display 
also of their motives and their immediate or remote results. Not 
only is the novel a study of the soul of an individual, but of the 
conditions of life in general, and of the myriad complicated bear- 
ings of the thoughts, words, and deeds of men and women upon 
society, its reaction upon individuals, and their various influences 
for good or evil upon the actions, characters, or fortunes of each 
other. All this deep and close analysis and all this wide survey 
of mankind give the novel for its domain and province nothing 
less than the whole field of ethics. 

The philosopher and the novelist are not so far apart; their 
works are conversant about the same subject-matter, with this 
difference: that in the novel virtues, vices, follies, and aspirations 
change their abstractions for flesh and blood, and teach us their 
several lessons while thrilling us with human tears and sighs and 
laughter. The reader holds the position of a father-confessor, 
while having the advantage not only of knowing the secret 
thoughts, but of seeing the hidden motives, too. 

This being the subject-matter, the novelist cannot choose but 
be a teacher. The necessity is laid upon him in the hour he sets 
himself to amuse his readers—in that hour, whether he intends it 
or not, whether he is conscious of it or not, to take it upon himself 
to teach them. How docile are his pupils and in what excellent 
frame of mind for learning! For consider how the imagination 
is fired and how closely the sympathies are engaged and enlisted 
in a thrilling story, and what a surrender is made by the heart to 
the excitement and surprises of the plot; reflect, too, whilst the 
soul is thus hurried along unconscious of anything but the plea- 
sure derived, how easy it is for the novelist to seduce it from 
goodness or to confirm and make it strong in high and noble 
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feeling and lofty aspiration. For novels, of course, are read, not 
for the instruction which they contain and which is incidental to — 
them, but for the pleasure which they are professedly written to 
afford by their well-contrived stories and by their studies of 
human character. Yet the teaching, though hidden and in the 
background and not atall professed, is as inseparable from the 
story as heat is from fire, and is all the more efficient because 
almost ostentatiously discarded. 

Take, for instance, Wilkie Collins’ beautiful and powerful 
novel, The New Magdalen. Who shall say that wholesome les- 
sons will be drawn from the story, and not rather that a girl, 
moved by its pathos and masterly narration, as it is but natural 
that even matured minds will be affected, will applaud, admire, 
and consequently imitate, should the occasion present itself, al- 
though in a way modified by her own particular circumstances, 
the career of that charming and lovable adventuress, Mercy 
Merrick? What reader of that novel will or can, with candor, 
say that he has not sympathized with the adventuress and turned 
away with displeasure, precisely as Lady Janet Roy turned, from 
the claims of the true Grace Roseberry? Yet if there is a writer 
of fiction in the English language who is simply and utterly a 
weaver of plots, a mere teller of a story for the sake of the story 
and it merely, that writer is Wilkie Collins. He rejects almost 
entirely analysis of motives, and never attempts that severe and 
noble preaching which Thackeray uses, and which he blends with 
such delicate art with the very warp and woof of his story. Coll- 
lins’ consummate management of his plot is all that saves his lite- 
rary work from the charge of baldness. 

Here, then, in this novel from which all expression of the 
author’s thoughts upon the guilt or innocence, the moral or im- 
moral tendency of the actions, of his persons is rigidly excluded, 
there is a powerful ethical lesson—whether harmful or otherwise, 
let them that have read it judge. Behold in it an indication at 
least of the power which a novelist has—and the greater his gifts 
as a writer, the greater, too, is that power—to make the wrong 
graceful, engaging, lovable, and admired, to turn our hearts in 
spite of themselves against the right, and to teach us to wish that 
the wrong should prevail: Our conduct is ever struggling to 
follow our sympathies, and the novelist, by dimming even tem- 
porarily our clear view of right and duty, carries us far on the 
way toward a weakening of our enthusiasm for truth and rigid 
integrity. As Sir Anthony says in the play: “ Depend upon it, 
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Mrs. Malaprop, that they who are so fond of handling the leaves 
will long for the fruit at last.” 

Such and so great is the power of the novelist. We read that 
generals in the olden times by their eloquence inspired armies 
with a spirit that won battles and changed the face of empires; 
but the more abiding and imperishable influences are to be found 
in literature. It needs not Burke’s eloquent phrases to convince 
us that “the meditations of the closet have infected senates with 
a subtle frenzy and inflamed armies with the brands of the 
furies.” It is widely believed that a well-known novel precipitated 
the late civil war between the States. A species of literature, 
therefore, which to-day is so fascinating to millions, and which is 
eminently and necessarily a teaching power, should be a bulwark 
of truth and morality. 

By this we are not at all to be understood as advocating the 
making of religious novels, or by any means as contending for a 
series of such upon the cardinal, the theological, or other virtues ; 
tor stories professedly so written are sure to be stupid and dull. 

A novelist will do little if he lets his readers discover that he 
is teaching them. Observe the masterly method of George Eliot 
in her Silas Marner At its conclusion are we not ready to ex- 
claim: “ You, Dunsey Cass, were an unprincipled, low-minded 
fellow. You met your justly terrible punishment on the instant 
of the commission of your last crime, though the evidence of both 
was hidden at the bottom of that dark pool at the stone-pits for 
years. You, too, Godfrey Cass, your weakness and your short- 
comings were also great and received a condign punishment!” 
Then, again, what man sorely tempted to or actually guilty of a 
breach of trust could lay down Silas Marner after reading that 
deep soul-study of Godfrey Cass at the end of chapter ix., and not 
determine to repair the wrong and to lead a better life? Yet 
George Eliot makes no set sermon duly ornamented with texts ; 
and what a powerful preacher she is !—being all the more effective 
because not seeming to teach. 

Novels are nothing new, and teaching by means of fiction is 
not a new device; for from the youth of the world man has ever 
been man’s chief study, and his text-books were the drama, the 
epic poem, the fable. Anciently men sang—that is to say, wrote 
in measured, stately phrases—about wars and heroes and kings. 
Greece and the ancient world were interested by the story and 
the romance, and the results of wars as they affected states and 
their rulers. It is the story and the romance which interest us 
to-day ; but note the difference between the ancient and our mod- 
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ern fiction. In the first place, we discard the verse; in the 
second, we display the soul. The //ad, for instance, is all plot, 
all movement of men in bodies, a novel of public life, and a his- 
tory in stately verse of the disasters resulting to the whole Gre- 
cian force from the anger of one of its leaders. To-day the indi- 
vidual is all in all; the modern story is a soul-study of individuals 
and an account, and sometimes an analysis, of the motives of their 
actions. 

And this is why the novel is now so important a force. More- 
over, it is the chief branch of the art of fiction and holds posses- 
sion of the popular taste to a much greater extent than ever did 
the drama or the epic poem. Rights and duties, and the motives 
and consequences of men’s thoughts and deeds, are its theme. 
Hearts and passions are its instruments. All humanity, therefore, 
is its province. Surely the art which has such a subject for its 
theme, and employs these noble instruments for its purpose, is a 
great art; but the dignity of it is not adequately recognized, and 
the majority of even novel-readers do not perceive, or at least 
do not very often acknowledge in words, that the novelist is an 
artist in the same sense that Michael Angelo and Raphael were 
artists in painting, as Shakspere and Dante were in poetry. 
True, the art is young enough yet not to have had geniuses 
universally and ungrudgingly acknowledged, as painting, poetry, 
and music have had. Thackeray, Scott, and Dickens have writ- 
ten, but we may be permitted to think that there shall arise many 
to surpass these masters, admirable though they are, and that 
they, being the Chaucers, Spensers, and rare Ben Jonsons of 
their art, will be succeeded by the Shaksperes and Miltons 
and Wordsworths. 

Capital and soul-stirring as are some of the works of these 
masters of English fiction, yet in none of them can it be said that 
there is nothing which the mind can desiderate. When we read, 
for example, a play of Shakspere’s, the mind is filled to overflow- 
ing with the sense of completeness and fulness, but we do not 
find that we have that same feeling when contemplating the writ- 
ings of these great novelists. It cannot be answered that this is 
due to any difference between the arts, for there is as much scope 
in the novel for the display of Shaksperean gifts and powers as 
ever there was in the drama. It is probable that if Shakspere 
were alive to-day his practical sagacity would choose the novel— 
if for no other reason than that it would now be the most popular 
vehicle—to convey those transcendent creations of his to man- 
kind. 
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When such a mind as his applies itself to the art of novel- 
writing, will it not then be acknowledged to be the first, the 
noblest of arts? Where that master-genius was. constrained by 
the limitations of the drama to paint a scene to the mind’s eye by 
hurried outlines and without fulness of detail, the novel would 
have offered no such obstacle, and the full extent of his concep- 
tions might have been spread upon the pages; it would not only 
not have rejected his dramatic pictures, his soaring fancies, his 
moral teaching, but would have required and demanded them. 
What tears, sighs, laughter, wonder, amazement would a novel 
from so consummate a master have evoked! 

This suggestion leads to another which seems to show that 
greater works than even Thackeray and the other great novelists 
have given us are not only possible but probable. What a num. 
ber of fine old plays were written by those who preceded but a 
few years the Bard of Avon, and by those who were his contem- 
poraries or had only achieved their fame whilst he was yet an 
infant at Stratford! They and the fame of them had fired him 
with the ‘ambition to do something in that sphere so that he 
might be handed down to posterity in their choice company. 
This ambition and the necessity of daily bread made him a play- 
wright, and such a one as the astonished world till then had 
never seen. So now: the conditions are fixed for the shining 
of such a bright, particular star, for the heavens are full of con- 
stellations of novelists. 

A gregarious animal is man, so is genius. Is it on some inex- 
plicable principle of flocking and herding that Sophocles, Zschy- 
lus, Euripides in one generation court the tragic muse; that 
Burke, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Grattan are great as orators in the 
same era; that Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, Eliot write 
stories at the same time; or is it that special times call forth spe- 
cial efforts of the human intellect? Whichever it be, the art of 
fiction has such possession of the world to-day that the astrono- 
mer of human genius will do well to scan the heavens carefully 
in confident expectancy of some new and wonderful luminary. 
And perhaps the visitant will come from a-quarter in which there 
will be least expectation of him, as of old when it was said (if 
we may use the comparison without irreverence): “Can any 
good come out of Nazareth?” 

It is matter of regret that we Catholics neglect to cultivate 
this great art, and that we fail to use it for the purpose of influ- 
ence upon the morals and ways of thinking of the world to-day. 
If we wish to follow the command, “ Go forth and teach all na- 
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tions,” we must use every efficient means at hand; and in the 
strictly human order at the present day there is no means more 
effective than this of novels to lead men to consider the claims of 
the church and to reach the multitude who are outside the reach 
of our pulpits and our works of controversy. A few non-Catholics 
—men with the true artistic sense—are in a manner doing this 
very work for us, because, as Black in the Daughter of Heth and 
Disraeli in Lothair, they are well aware of the capabilities which 
even a suggestion of dealing with Catholicity has for the purposes 
of their art. How much better and more sympathetically could 
such work be done by Catholic pens in ardent sympathy with 
the truth and beauty of Catholic teaching, customs, and history! 
Non-Catholic writers have not been slow to see the poetry there 
is in these, as they have not failed to use it for purposes of their 
own and to color it with their own indifference or unconquered 
prejudices. 

Of course, if such work be done by Catholics, it must be done 
with skill and power. Novels in which a shallow and obvious 
plot easily conducts an impossible hero and an angelic heroine 
from unbelief and heresy to the church are the very opposite of 
what we mean ; such flagrant work as that defeats its own pur- 
pose, and is to be ranked with what is known in English literature 
as the penny-dreadful. 

But our people seem to think that our literary evangelizing 
must be done solely in the old methods—by works of contro- 
versy, by learned scientific refutations of what is erroneous in 
the theory of evolution, and by lectures delivered by eminent 
Catholic divines. These are all very well in their way, and by 
their means, through God’s grace, much, and very much indeed, 
has been done. But we should consider how few minds, com- 
paratively speaking, at any period are so trained, so devoid of 
prejudice, or so painstaking as to inquire dispassionately and ear- 
nestly, as they must do if they inquire at all, into the truth of 
Catholicity. The methods of the enemies of the church are dif- 
ferent totally from ours. They follow Napoleon’s maxim, “The 
world is ruled through ‘its imagination.” Hence we find that 
the novel-writing of the day is occupied for the most part by an 
un-Catholic or an anti-Catholic spirit. 

Can we change this? or, if we cannot alter, can we modify it? 
The thing is worth a trial, and if such Catholics as have a tithe 
of literary training were to try their hands at this work, nothing 
but good would follow. Let our men of talent reflect that they, 
as Catholics, are sadly neglecting and holding themselves aloof 
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from a most noble art—an art whose dignity and capabilities are 
as great as those of any art in which men are anxious to be emi- 
nent; that proficiency in it is a powerful means of world-wide 
influence, and that, by reason of the conditions of the world and 
social life of to-day, the novel being the most popular form of 
reading, and, at the same time, necessarily a teaching power, 
they neglect an efficacious means of at least modifying the acer- 
bity of prejudice against our religion, and personally against us, 
its adherents, because of our devotion to it. 

Is it possible that among our /ittérateurs and educated people 
there are not at least a few who could write novels that would 
influence a wide circle of readers, if they would but try? For 
their encouragement let them recollect that George Eliot never 
wrote a line of fiction till she was past thirty-seven, and then quite, 
as it were, by accident produced Amos Barton and placed herself 
at once among the foremost writers of English fiction. When a 
friend said to Bulwer Lytton, “I never thought you capable of 
a novel like Pelham,” the novelist answered: ‘‘ No one knows 
what he can do till he tries.” There is no foreordained decree 
that only such and such persons shall be novelists. Some of 
them have confessed that they thought proficiency in writing fic- 
tion to be more a matter of steady practice than of natural talent. 

Still, we must not be understood as urging everybody to write 
novels or to attempt it. There are many Catholic writers who 
have the skill, the imagination, the capability of good work in 
this kind; to such, and such only, we suggest a cultivation of 
the art of fiction. But let others that lack skill and imagination 
and capability hold their souls in peace. If all they have to offer 
is impossible heroes and heroines, and their easy conversion to 
Catholicity by means of obvious plots and inartistic leading- 
strings, they have mistaken their calling, and the business of 
fiction is for other hands than theirs. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 
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“ JEAN Baptiste Desmoulinets, 
Marie Madeleine Després ”"— 
Clear the village pastor read 
Names of them about to wed. 


At the’sound of alien speech 
(Farther thought than words can reach) 
Swift the present grew to be 
Old-time days in Ville-Marie. 


On the white New England town 
Skies of bluest blue looked down, 
Hills, green-skirted, stood around, 
’Twixt their slopes swift river wound. 


Linked the village week-day life 


Witp the busy cities’ strife 
By the iron pathway’s steed, 
By the garrulous lightning’s speed. 


In the church at worship knelt 
Norman, Saxon, Indian, Celt, 
Where the Gallic pastor read 
Names of them about to wed. 


“ Jean Baptiste Desmoulinets, 
Marie Madeleine Després ”— 
Fir-clad mountains grown to be 
Royal mount of Ville-Marie. 


Chapel’s scanty comeliness 

Wore romance’s broidered dress, 
And the muskets of Champlain 
Flashed through forest aisles again. 


Silken raiment did not lack 

Of the days of Frontenac: 
Sieur and dame of elder France 
Leading the Intendant’s dance. 
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Failed not glow of nobler stuff— 
Martyr-heart of Pére Brébceuf; 
Glistened western streams where yet 
Rests the name of Joliet. 


Bright the gleam of beaded belt, 
Soft the shade of beaver-pelt, 
Music sweet of babes at knee 
Of the Hurons’ Mére Marie. 


At the cross-crowned church’s door 
Talked the men—God’s service o’er— 
Village gossip of the day: 

Voters’ rights and pitchers’ play. 


Jean Baptiste and Madeleine 

(One to be who first were twain) 
Wandered homeward thinking naught 
Of the wedding-guests unsought 


Whom the names the curé said 

Of his children soon to wed i 
Summoned from the old romance 
Of the new-world ways of France. 


Clear the cloudless peaks looked down 
On the white New England town: 
Seemed no more to-day to be 
Old-time days of Ville-Marie, — 


Save that love and faith keep e’er 
Self-same thoughts from year to year, 
And the sun through heaven his way 
Keeps to-day as yesterday. 


Jean Baptiste Desmoulinets, 
Marie Madeleine Després, 

May God’s blessing on you rest 
And on unbid wedding-guest. 
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ITALY, in the present half of the century, has been compara- 
tively barren of remarkable writers. The chief source of this 
void may be traced to its late internal disturbances and present 
unsettled feeling ; for, although war and foreign invasion may be 
said to promote literature by its consequent exaltation of patriotic 
sentiments ; civil dissensions, on the other hand, and forebodings 
for the future can hardly tend to inspire an author or create an 
appreciation of him. This is especially true of all imaginative 
writing, although political controversies may be waged with 
greater heat than before. Most of those who are now distin- 
guished in letters had already gained a name, or at least formed 
their style, in the more quiet first half of the century. Canta, of 
whom we propose to treat, is a striking example of this. A fel- 
low-writer with Manzoni, he now stands like a mighty oak, its 
companions fallen beside it, battling with the storms of irreligion, 
naturalism, and what-not that have invaded Italy. Brilliant and 
versatile, he has essayed the parts of poet, essayist, novelist, and 
historian, his success in these forming an ascending climax. It 
shall be our endeavor to estimate the value of his writings in the 
branches of fiction and history; for it would be impossible to treat 
in our limited space the complete works of one who has wandered 
in every field of literature, and who, as is said of Goldsmith, 
“nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.”” Nor can we outline even the 
matter of his historical labors, but, assuming the critic’s license 
of selection, we will, after a preliminary sketch of his life, ascer- 
tain the general merits of his histories, and conclude with an 
examination of his well-known romance, 

Césare Canti was born December 8, 1807, of Lombard paren- 
tage, in Brivio, a castle of the Milanese. His family being in 
reduced circumstances, he early assumed the ecclesiastical attire 
to enjoy a benefice, from the proceeds of which he was able to 
devote himself for several years at Milan to his studies. Before 
his eighteenth year, not feeling any vocation for the priesthood, 
he relinquished his stipend and became professor of literature 
successively in the lyceum of Sondrio and, at the age of twenty- 
five,at Milan. His father dying, left him at the age of twenty-two 
with only the modest salary of a teacher to support his mother 
and family of six children and to give the latter what is called the 
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collocamento—situations for the boys and dowers for the girls. 
At the age of twenty-one he gave proof of a talent for literature 
in the production of Algiso, 0 la Legua Lombarda, four cantos in 
terza rima. A year later he published a History of Como, whose 
erudition and pleasing style won for its author the praises of the 
best critics. In 1831, while writing for L’/ndicatore, a periodical 
of Milan, he formed a friendship with Manzoni and was one of 
the first to discover and lay before the public the merits of that 
great novelist. With the material furnished by him Canti wrote 
his Lombardy in the Seventeenth Century, a historical commentary 
on Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi, tending to prove that a conquered 
country could only be properly governed by respecting its pro- 
vincial and municipal laws. The Austrians, the dominant power, 
taking offence at the criticism, seized on his papers and threw him 
into prison, where he remained a year. Writing material being 
denied him, this indefatigable man, with candle-soot in water for 
ink and tooth-picks for pens, wrote on waste-paper the greater 
part of his celebrated romance, Margherita Pusterla. 

The charge of high treason not being substantiated, he was 
finally released, but deprived of the faculty of teaching. We 
have here one of the many instances where poverty has served 
as a goad to genius; for, thrown thus on the resources of his pen, 
he began his Storia Universale, the plan of which he had already 
sketched in the tedium of imprisonment. The popularity of the 
work will be understood when it is known that the publishers 
grew rich on it alone, while the author’s gains secured for him an 
independence. Between 1845 and 1859 he lived quietly at Milan, 
publishing his /talian Literature and his valuable History of the 
Italians. We have afterwards from his pen’GU Eretict d'Italia, 
compiled from original sources in the Vatican; History of a Hun- 
dred Years (1750-1850), and numerous monographs and contribu- 
tions which fill up a literary career of fifty years. In 1869 he was 
permitted, through special courtesy, to be present at the Plenary 
Council at Rome, and made historiographer of that body. 

It has been a curious fact that most of the literati of Italy in 
the present century have mingled to some degree in politics. 
Foscolo, Leopardi, Manzoni, Pellico and Tommaséo, Mamiani and 
Cantu at present, have served their country, some with the sword, 
all with the pen, and many, like the latter three, in the legisla- 
ture. Chafing like the rest of Italy under Austrian rule, Canti 
had in his earlier career hoped to see his country freed by the 
united feelings of the Italians. He distrusted the means of the 
secret societies, put no confidence in the offers of France, but 
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thought the head of the national league should be the pope, the 
natural defender of Italy. He was thus called Liberal from his 
desire of the end, Neo-Guelph from his choice of means. Elected 
to parliament in 1864, he was refused admittance by the radical 
element, and was only received after a second return. He op- 
posed here the bill establishing civil marriage, and, with a sole 
exception, was the only one to vote against the separation of 
church and state. 

His historical labors first merit our notice, being the most 
numerous of his writings, and upon these especially rests the 
author’s hope of fame. Had he even dismally failed in romance 
and poetry, his name would not have been tarnished nor his labor 
wasted if he had been enabled thereby, with the acquirement of 
imagination, grace, and judgment, to pursue a higher plane of 
history. The verses of Cicero, though they excited the mirth 
of his countrymen, must have contributed to the development of 
the imaginative beauty of his orations; and the poetry of Walter 
Scott prepared him for his inimitable romances. 

But first let us dispose of a slur thrown on the number of his 
histories. Fertility of mind is, however, rather a merit, if it does 
not degenerate into carelessness, of which he cannot be accused. 
Against the charge that they do not afford time for original re- 
search, the fact remains that he has done more of it than most of 
his predecessors. A wit sneeringly characterized him as “un 
Manzoni in cinquante volumes.” To be a Manzoni is an honor; 
and if that author had written fifty volumes, what a priceless col- 
lection! But right here lies a distinction between them: Man- 
zoni wrote some famous works, then laid aside his pen; while 
Canti: considers his talents a treasure given for the benefit of his 
fellow-beings, and, like a faithful administrator, continues distri- 
buting until he is relieved of his stewardship. 

All merit being comparative, it may be well to review briefly 
his immediate predecessors and to show in what his conception 
of history differed from theirs. Carlo Botta, the most distin- 
guished, having passed a checkered career as an exile, army doc- 
tor, and member of the Piedmontese legislature, wrote early in 
this century a History of the War of Independence in the United’ 
States. Classic in style and following the manner of the sixteenth 
century, he had not, however, at his disposal the necessary docu- 
ments on which to build an authentic history. His /talian His- 
tory (1789-1815) gained him popularity in Italy and a merited 
esteem in Europe. The continuation of Guicciardini’s History of 
Italy from 1532 to 1789 is marked by a haste that is to be ex- 
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plained by the poverty of his later days. Possessed of a certain 
pomp of diction, he failed to learn from the ancients the junctura, 
the secret connection of things, and has been accused of judging 
somewhat partially of the men and deeds of his time. The Sici- 
lian Palmieri has gained a certain renown from his Essay on the 
Italian Constitution and a History of Italy. A member of the Sici- 
lian parliament, which was perfidiously abolished by the French, 
he conceived a dislike to that nation which renders his accounts 
often untrustworthy. His mosaic, too, of antique words con- 
trasts strangely with the many neologisms that he introduces. 
Pietro Colletta, a major-general under Murat, was persuaded, on 
his return to Naples, to write a history of the events which he 
had seen so recently. For a soldier of fifty who had no experience 
in composition this was certainly a bold undertaking; but, as- 
sured of the assistance of literary friends, he completed his A%s- 
tory of Naples (1734-1825). This is to be enjoyed, not from its 
imitation of Botta, but as the simple and unvarnished recital of 
important facts of which the author was a close observer. Cé- 
sare Balbo, the writer of an Italian history extending up to 
Charlemagne, and of an abridgment of the same to the year 
1815, remarkable for a nervous and concise style, is noteworthy 
rather for the promise he gave than for any great performance. 

Hitherto no systematic search had been made for the histori- 
cal documents and letters stored in the libraries and monasteries 
of Italy. The society Archivio Storico assumed this duty, and, 
under the presidency of Cantu, gave forth to the world. the rich 
treasures that were found from time to time. Canti himself pub- 
lished many monographs on materials derived from this source, 
and embodied their substance in his histories. In his idea, too, 
of what history should be, he differs widely from his predeces- 
sors. To them the growth and vicissitudes of nations is the all- 
in-all; he is more interested in viewing the development of man 
and the effect of external causes on his condition. With them 
the higher powers at will declare for peace or war; with him 
the real though often hidden cause can be traced to the feelings 
and impulses of the people, of which the acts of the government 
are only the outward expression. They chronicle, finally, the 
events of a nation and the pedigree of its rulers; he, besides this, 
considering that the history of society should be the history of 
the average individual thereof, shows their condition and growth 
by examining the course of their literature, politics, arts, and in- 
dustries. This is, in fact, one of the chief merits of Cantu, that 
he lays under contribution whatever science can heighten our 
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knowledge of the past: geology discloses to him the surround- 
ings of a people; law, the constitution of their society; litera- 
ture, their thoughts and aspirations; and thus throughout the 
range of sciences. He possesses those virtues indispensable to a 
historian—truth and fearlessness; presenting the two sides of a 
question, calmly judging it, and referring the reader to the origi- 
nal documents. His copious appendices are an admirable fea- 
ture, containing matter which, if not always pertinent to the 
main question, is yet curious and useful. Of course, in a country 
like Italy, which has as many factions as it had formerly repub- 
lics, there are not wanting opponents to challenge the accuracy 
of his statements. The few faults that really occur are to be 
attributed, not to gross carelessness, far less to partiality, but 
rather to an occasional intellectual drowsiness, excusable under 
Horace’s plea: 


“ Operi longo fas est obrepere somnum.” 


It must be, however, a source of satisfaction to a writer who has 
treated topics so numerous and so debated to have gained the con- 
fidence of the large majority not only of his countrymen but of the 
French, who concede him likewise the general attribute of accu- 
racy, except, perhaps, in some places where he touches to the 
quick their national pride. The staid friend of peace, he cannot 
concur in the revolutionary ideas of Frenchmen of the present 
century, and may hence have experienced criticism on account of 
his pointed remarks. He thus, for instance, describes France: 


“A country which the irresistible need of movement drives continually 
to new experiments, and which accepts no other pilot than the tempest.” 


Again, showing how the peace of 1830 had affected the land 
with an imprudent security, an intoxication of luxury, happiness, 
and intelligence, he says strikingly: 


“The reign of appetite once substituted for that of reason, it recog- 
nized liberty only under the form of opposition, always admiring whoever 
withstood the government, or at least contradicted it.” 


One of the French reviews, while admitting his general accu- 
racy, blames him for attributing the decadence of French morals 
to the literature of the eighteenth century. But whether the 
corruption was in the people and afterwards appeared in litera- 
ture, or whether literature implanted in the people the germs of 
corruption, is of little consequence; they were mutually reactive, 
and Canti is right in condemning the literature. 
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Canti’s histories are all written with admirable taste and 
judgment. The materials of such gigantic and varied works are 
not, of course, all quarried by himself, but gathered with discre- 
tion from many authors in many languages, and erected into fair 
and durable structures. The odious term of compiler, if by such 
is meant an indiscriminate collector, can by no means be applied 
to him. It was formerly, in truth, a common belief that a his. 
torian could be excellent only in some specialty, which he had 
elaborated by original research. But among the great and grow. 
ing mass of authorities the historian of the future will be distin- 
guished rather for selection and execution than for documentary 
investigation, and will not be restricted to laboring in one field. 
As well might we require our architects to excavate, as did 
Michael Angelo, the marble for their creations. How Canti’s 
moderation and impartiality were acquired may be gathered 
from his own words: 


“If man remark that each age laughs at the age that preceded it, or 
- pities it; that each school disparages the contrary school; that each sys- 
tem pretends to be alone in the possession of the truth; that the same acts 
obtain here punishment, there trophies, without so many mistakes harm- 
ing the triumph of the general good—his soul is disposed to tolerance. 
Tolerance, I say, and not indifference ; not vacillating and inactive doubts, 
but the impartial examination between the principles of moral liberty and 
servitude, between justice and crime, doctrines and actions, intelligence 
and brute force; a struggle whence result the ameliorations which even 
they have not dreamed who agitated the cause of society in the schools, 
closets, tribunes, or camp.” 


This tolerance, noble in itself, gives rise to his chief defect— 
want of historical justice. Skilful as he is in weighing deeds 
and opinions in the balance of justice, he is loath to draw the 
sword on offenders. If he find some act or book punishable, he 
often seems to decide that, since there is no evidence to prove 
the author possessed of malice prepense, he is to be discharged— 
not considering that in literature, though the secret intentions 
cannot, of course, be known, the author of a guilty theory or 
idea must frima facie be convicted. Even those that he finds 
amenable he treats with gloved hands. This would be permissi- 
ble did he live in a philosophic Utopia, where all men are as in- 
tellectual and as unbiassed by passions as himself, and where the 
shame of being proved guilty would be sufficient punishment; 
but the general reader, who is apt to be impressed as much by 
appearances as by argument, naturally doubts of the criminality 
of any one so mildly treated. Rousseau and Beccaria, for in 
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stance, go hardly scathed because, forsooth, the evil of their 
works and character are extenuated by some good principle in- 
culcated. It is due, however, to say that in his later works his 
mistaken clemency to principles and persons is tempered by a 
stricter justice. 

Canti: does not wish to make history subservient to any pre- 
conceived theory, nor hence does he wrench the bearing of facts 
to suit some peculiar view. His idea of the study of history is 
not so much the acquisition of facts as the training it affords 
and ambition it inspires. 

“It raises us,” he says, “above ephemeral interests; we all become 
members of one universal association called to the conquest of virtue, 
science, and happiness ; it extends our existence to all centuries, our father- 
land to the whole world ; it makes us contemporaries of great men, and 
causes us to feel the obligation of increasing for posterity the heritage that 
we have received from our ancestors.” 


Regarding his style, it is a safe assertion to make that so 
esthetic a people as the Italians could not endure writings which 
lack beauty of form. A country whose very bandits are pictur- 
esque, and which gives a high rank in her literature to many 


who have excelled in mere translation, would not, like the Eng- 
lish, suffer writers who, though noble in idea, are barbarous in 
diction. Lucid in arrangement, copious in explanation, he is yet 
as brief as the nature of his work allows. He is comparatively 
free from Gallicisms, that bane of the present Italian literature. 
Lombard words and phrases, it is true, are sometimes met with 
in his histories, oftener in his romance. And yet such an asser- 
tion as this regarding the nice study of dialects may be considered 
rash as coming from one who is an alien, a comparative stranger, 
in the domain of Italian letters. Does not the adoption by a 
good author, it may be answered, of a coined or borrowed word 
make it legitimate? 

It is in the wealth of subjects and breadth of treatment that 
Canti lays his claim to recognition as an historical innovator. 
Other things being equal, a history which has a broader scope 
and introduces a greater variety of material attracts necessarily 
more interest. Canti’s History of the Italians, for example, pos- 
sesses far greater attractions than his History of Como, even 
though the latter displays more original research. It being 
true, then, that the greater the subject the more it interests us, 
what charm ought that history possess that describes the growth 
and mutual influence of many countries—his Universal History 
And yet there are few of this class that have met with success, for 
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it requires a keen judgment, in this vast labyrinth of facts, to se- 
lect the more important paths and to show how they all follow 
naturally from one another to the desired end. To recount and 
judge at once, and to preserve in a few pages the thoughts, suf- 
ferings, glories, and misfortunes of several centuries, difficult as it 
is when the history treats of one people, is a task well-nigh im- 
possible when it comprises all nations. The manner of treatment, 
too, from the standpoints of politics, literature, arts, and sciences, 
while lending additional interest, aggravates the difficulty of the 
undertaking. These are the aims that he has prescribed for him- 
self in his Storza Universale; and the popular verdict but empha- 
sizes his success therein. To one familiarized with the histories 
of childhood, in which the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and allied na- 
tions seem to constitute the world, a history embodying the re- 
cent discoveries in the annals of India and the Eastern countries 
must be a source of wonder. If Byron could call the Waverley 
novels a whole library of fiction, as well can we refer our readers 
to this work as a most entertaining encyclopedia of history. 
Indeed, to the general student we would recommend a book 
of this kind to acquire the sequence and connection of the 
epochs of the world’s life; then let him, with a mind broad- 
ened thereby, pursue any special branch. 

The History of the Italians, undertaken as a work of patriotism 
and directed by a long experience, deserves a more extended no- 
tice than we can give. Especially pleasing to us is its view of 
the great writers of Rome; for the sway of those masters of the 
mind is no less important than the barbaric power of the twelve 
Ceesars. In the Middle Ages, as he proves, most of the sciences 
had their birth. Believing that our times are more indebted to 
that epoch than to the boasted eras of Greece and Rome, he pro- 
ceeds to enlighten us about the “ Dark Ages ”’—dark to the gene- 
rality of mankind because little known, but bright with the glories 
of chivalry and religion. Coming to our own times, we have, af- 
ter a moderate statement of events and opinions, a curious criti- 
cism of modern musicians, artists, and writers. Some of his 
strictures are so applicable to our own country that we cannot 
refrain from quoting one on Public Instruction. After speaking 
of the folly of educating persons in branches that they may never 
use, he says: 

“ Regarding higher teaching, which too often engenders secondary tal- 
ents and not great intelligence, governments tend to seize it as an instru- 
ment of politics—that is to say, make a monopoly of it so far as to take 
from the fathers of the family the precious right of raising their children in 
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the ideas that they believe to be the best. What is demanded of education 
is unfortunately not sufficiently known. We criticise what is old without 
understanding what new substitute should take its place; we go groping, 
without being certain of the results; this is so true that we discuss not the 
system, but the methods. ... What should be said of those preachers of 
liberty who imitate despots in the monopoly of teaching, imposing on 
heads of families—whose right, whose duty it is to give their children the 
most healthy instruction and to choose therefor their masters—systems 
and preceptors designed by civil authority ?” 


Without touching further upon his historical works we will 
now say a concluding word about Cantii’s romance, Margherita 
Pusterla, which we have reserved for the end as a delicate tidbit 
after the more solid dishes. Even here the historical is not aban- 
doned, for the subject is one of the most dramatic incidents in 
Milanese history—the extinction of the Pusterla family. Mar- 
gherita, the wife of Count Pusterla, is sought in unworthy love 
by Luchino Visconti, the tyrant of Milan; she repels his suit, 
and in revenge he dooms her and her family to extinction. Just 
retribution afterwards overtakes him, being poisoned by his wife, 
Isabella. Out of this historical basis arises an intricate, well-de- 
veloped plot of absorbing interest. In the delineation of charac- 
ter Canti cannot be said to be what is called philosophic, for, 
while painting from life, he does not attempt to enter into that 
deep study of the counter-currents of reason and passion. His 
Margherita he endows with the perfections of mind and body. 
He evidently intends her to excite our sympathy, and effects this 
as well by darkening her surroundings as by familiarizing us with 
the whole compass of her thoughts and actions ; and yet in effect, 
beside Manzoni’s Lucia, Margherita is somewhat colorless. The 
real creation of the book is the courtier Ramengo. Creeping up 
the ladder of preferment, marrying through ambition, bent on 
gaining his ends at the expense of pity and conscience, he is a 
monster, heroic in wickedness. The terrible eagerness with 
which he pursues his vendetta, his suspicious nature, and the 
perverseness of mind by which he distorts every act of his 
enemy, are so naturally depicted that we blush for humanity to 
say we believe them inspired by the author’s own experience. 
He does not, indeed, exclaim, like Milton’s Lucifer, “ Be evil my 
chief good,” but tries to convince himself sophistically that he is 
acting justly. Pusterla, possessing many noble qualities, has 
withal those “ pleasant vices” that become scourges to him. If 
he had not been ambitious he would not have left his wife for an 
embassy, and if he had been virtuous he would not have been 
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suspected by Ramengo, and so he would not have involved him- 
self and others in misery. 

If anything is lacking in the treatment of character it is amply 
redeemed by skill of description. Canti’s picture of the times, 
events, and historical personages is vivid, and as accurate as the 
story will permit. The festival at Pisa, the meeting of Pusterla 
with Petrarch, the abandonment of Rosalia on the lake, are but a 
few of the instances of artistic drawing. The book contains but 
little wit or humor; be it that the author lacks these gifts, be it 
that he follows his own maxim, “ the world is a comedy to him 
who gazes at it, a tragedy to him who examines it.” The court- 
jester, Grillincervello, is mischievous and impertinent rather than 
genial or witty. 

It is a noticeable fact that the Italian historical romance had 
for its object national independence, and has declined since this 
has been acknowledged. This novel has a political aim, and, 
although when published it was subject to the adverse Austrian 
censorship of the press, it is openly expressed. It is “ united Italy 
for the Italians, and the pope for the head of the new republic.” 
This can be gathered from the picture of the evils under a typi- 
cal Ghibelline republic, powerless against a common foe and 
always scheming against its neighbors, and from the talk of 
the conspirators in Pusterla’s house, especially of one ardent: 
Guelph, who is suffered to go uncontradicted when he advo- 
cates the Papacy as the only secure foundation for the proposed 
commonwealth. 

In this brief essay it has been attempted to point out what 
Cant has done in the realms of literature rather than to give an 
exhaustive criticism of his works. If it incites a desire in the 
reader to know more of Cantu its object will have been accom- 
plished. Italy is not now nourishing a race of intellectual giants, 
and many a century may roll round ere she beget another Man- 
zoni in fiction or Cantu in history. 
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It was after Plevna. 

Not the Plevna of Todleben, that set the bell-towers of Peters- 
burg and the Kremlin rocking, and was the brilliant prelude to 
the passage of the Balkans, but the Plevna that made Russian 
mothers weep from the Arctic Sea to the Golden Chersonese, 
and left the White Czar’s army crushed, annihilated behind the 
living ramparts of Roumania. 

From shattered brigades, decimated regiments, and obliterat- 
ed battalions a red stream crept away toward Nikopolis. The 
ambulances lumbered heavily, the dying moaned or shrieked 
themselves silent, the wounded mingled their blood with the 
mud and water of the roads, and the bravest could scarcely re- 
press their cries of agony as the jaded horses made frantic efforts 
to respond to the lash laid on with cruel and experienced hands 
by the panic-stricken drivers. The rain fell in torrents, and as 
evening came on the wagon-train entered Tzelemska, a small 
hamlet, so called by its Russian settlers in loving memory of the 
far-away native city on the swift-flowing Petchora. It was a poor 
place at best, and its one street was soon churned into an almost 
impassable mass of mud, so stiff with clay, so filled with holes, 
that progress was slow, and every moment saw its stalled wagon 
and foundered horse. The teamsters swore and shouted, rending 
the air with strident voices and appalling Russian expletives; the 
wounded moaned and bled upon the straw; but the people, with 
impassive faces, stared stolidly from doors and windows, neither 
giving nor being asked for aid. Wagon after wagon struggled 
through and wound away, but the last was hopelessly wrecked ; 
and the driver, seeing a turban in every shadow, hearing the 
shout of Sulieman’s victorious hordes in every echo that an- 
swered his comrades’ voices, cut the traces, mounted the leader, 
and rode rapidly off in the wake of the vanishing train. 

Then silence fell on the street, and the wind came moaning 
down from Plevna as if it, too, had got a mortal wound from 
Moslem steel. It circled around the deserted wagon, stirring its 
cover and rattling its cut traces and dangling chains. At the 
sound the canvas stirred again; brown, nervous fingers pushed 
it aside, and a face, surmounted by a bloody bandage and lighted 
by fierce gray eyes, appeared. 
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“ Vasili, Dimitri!—a thousand devils! why do you not go 
on? Do you suppose, you pigs and sons of pigs, that I can 
stand this much longer? Hurry, or you shall be knouted within 
an inch of your lives!” 

But the miserable hovels sent back his voice, and the wind 
tore it to tatters and scattered it far and wide. Again he looked, 
and when he saw what had happened he lashed himself into such 
a fury that the wound in his head burst open, and his life would 
have ended then and there but for—well, but for Katinka. 

In one of the hovels near where he lay swearing, like the 
Russian heathen he was, there lived a girl who was strangely 
alien to the inhabitants of the village. Her father was one of 
several soldiers who drifted southward after Sebastopol, and, 
finding Bulgaria a land of plenty, had married and dwelt there. 
But the young wife died; he soon followed her; the boy ran 
away, and only Katinka was left. 

“Only Katinka.” That's what the people said every day, 
half-angrily among themselves, half apologetically to strangers, 
for they thought her almost half-witted, she was so different from 
themselves. She never joined the merrymakings, she had no 
holiday attire, she had no lovers, she never lingered during the 
hot summer evenings to gossip with the girls, she would not 
wear the native costume, but clung to the ugly peasant-dress of 
her father’s province, and she worked—worked incessantly. Her 
spinning-wheel was idle only when she embroidered or when her 
loom rattled ; for her cloth was always in demand, and her fillets, 
sarafans, and veils vied with the Moscow work that the Jewish 
pedlars sometimes brought among them. Indeed, they were 
prettier, for she would gather flowers and grasses from the 
plain beyond the village, and imitate them in form and color 
until envy was lost in admiration. 

She was pre-eminently a solitary nature, and never sought or 
seemed to need the companionship so dear to youth. And yet 
she was neither ill-tempered nor ill-favored. A Polish artist who 
wandered across the Carpathians one summer, and strayed into 
the village, had made many sketches of her and had said she look- 
ed like a St. Cecilia; but even this was against her, for their 
calendar admitted no such saint, and artists are counted mad the 
world over. The girl was of medium height, with a light, slender 
figure and large, soft eyes whose quiet gaze held in angry but 
complete check the rude love and rough gallantries of the village 
lads. Her skin was clear and colorless, but her hair was a 
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warm golden and hung in massive braids far below her waist. 
Her movements were tranquil and her voice sweet and full. 

On the day in question she sat as usual at her wheel, looking 
up Only when the tumult in the street grew unusually loud, but 
not going to stare, as her neighbors did, at the train; and as she 
spun she glanced now and then at the icon of Our Lady of Kur- 
zan that hung on the wall, the aureola glittering in the light of 
the taper that burnt before it. She was praying quietly—and, it 
must be owned, indifferently—for the men dead in the battle 
and dying in the ambulances; for the war was as remote from 
her life as the reeking field was from Tzelemska, and the echoes 
of its horror were as intangible as the vanished smoke of the 
guns. 

As the noises ceased she stopped her wheel and began wind- 
ing her thread ; but a wild knocking at the door startled her, and 
as she stood listening a shrill voice cried: 

“ Open, Katinka, open in the name of St. Nicholas, for there ’s 
a man bleeding like a pig out here!” 

She hurried to open it, and the storm and a boy neil’ in 
together. The youngster was badly scared, and stammered and 
stuttered fearfully through his story. He and three or four com- 
panions, watching their chance, had crept out to have a game in 
the deserted wagon; but as they swarmed into it the ghastly, 
bleeding figure met their eyes, and witb a howl they dropped in 
the mud and went their several ways roaring, Casimir running to 
Katinka. : 

Quickened from her usual composure, she caught up an old 
touloupe, threw off shoes and stockings, and, catching instinctive- 
ly at a roll of linen rags, followed the excited boy into the street, 
through its mud, and to the wagon. A glance showed her that 
she and Death would have to grapple for the unconscious man 
(with the odds heavily in favor of Death), and she knelt beside 
him, trying to stanch the blood, but he tossed and threw his arms 
about so wildly she could do nothing. 

Casimir clung to her skirts, his large, light blue eyes popped 
with fright, and gladly ran to summon the help she asked. But 
he came back alone. The men were loath to come out into the 
storm; besides, the man might have a fever or die on their 
hands, then who would pay for their trouble and expense? Casi- 
mir had reported that he wore no coat and had no sign of rank 
about him, so, of course, he was only a private, who would not 
have even kopecks, much less roubles, to reward their care. 
Then, too, the “ Little Father” of Russia had millions of men 
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and would be none the worse for the loss of this one. Finally 
they would not come. It was too much trouble. 

Anger stirred Katinka’s breast. She left the wagon, and, 
bare-headed and drenched with the rain, she knocked at the door 
of Petrovitch, the blacksmith, whose broad back and mighty arms 
would be sufficient help, if he would lend them. 

The door swung to and Petrovitch stood on the threshold. 

“A woman, and Katinka!” he growled with an oath. “ What 
do you want, little fool, on such a day?” 

“ Your help, Petrovitch the strong one,” she answered. 

The smith grinned at this tribute, and said: 

“ My help! Has the czar sent you a present of horses that 
you want me to come shoe?” 

“Not horses, but a dying man to nurse.” 

Petrovitch whistled and scratched his big head. 

“What ’s that to me?” 

“I want you to lift him from the wagon yonder to my house. 
The other men are afraid,” she added slyly ; “ but you, Petrovitch, 
fear nothing, not even the fever; although he has not got ¢hat,” 
she finished quickly, for Petrovitch changed color and shrank 
back within the door. 

“ He is badly wounded and will die if he bleeds much longer. 
Come, Petrovitch.”’ And she seized him by the arm and actually 
dragged him into the street. 

Petrovitch doubtless had humanity, but it is no joke to be 
dragged from a good fire, a black pipe, and a cup of kwas into a 
storm of wind and rain (and that by a woman who has no claim 
on you), just to help a soldier who is shot. 

What if he was dying? He enlisted for that, that ’s what he 
was paid for; and Petrovitch swore like the army in Flanders that 
not another step would he go. 

Then Katinka turned on him, white with scorn, and with 
sparkling eyes. 

“Coward!” she said, and left him. He stood petrified. 
Coward! He, Petrovitch, who was born in the Oural and had 
wrestled with bears before this wench was born? Who had 
fought the English at the Alma and the Malakoff; who had wres- 
tled at Nizhnee-Novgorod and had thrown the best man they 
could bring forward? Who did not fear, even in his journey- 
man days, to hold and shoe the wildest of the Ukraine ponies 
they brought him? It was not to be borne! 

And he waded after her, shaking his fist and swearing he 
would break her bones; for in Bulgaria, as in holy Russia and 
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free England, women are beaten @ discr¢tion, and with community 
approval on occasions. But when he reached the wagon he 
found Katinka had dragged the wounded man to the tail-board 
and was about to jump down. She caught sight of him, and, 
bringing her now blazing eyes to bear upon him: 

“ Back,” she cried, “ back! I will have none of your sti but 
I will bear him on my own shoulders to my hut.” 

“Hush, fool!’ cried Petrovitch, and laid his hand on the 
wagon-floor ; but Katinka, whose anger, like that of most quiet 
people, was uncontrollable when once aroused, lifted her arm and 
dealt his fingers a blow, repeating : 

“T will have none of you!” 

Of course it did him no hurt, but it was dealt with hearty 
good-will, and, knowing the man’s savage temper, she might 
well have feared the consequences. But it seemed to amuse the 
giant mightily, for he roared with laughter; and, pushing her 
aside like a child, he caught up the soldier and had him under 
shelter before Katinka recovered her breath. She followed him 
slowly, her anger spent, and thanked him in a shamefaced way 
so in contrast to her late fury that the smith shouted again, and 
as he went out of the hut cried: 

“When the czar sends you the horses I must shoe them. 
Mind!” 

And Katinka was alone with her charge. 


II. 


He was not pleasant to look at. 

His shirt was torn and bloody, and his face was covered with 
a two-days’ growth of intensely black hair, which made his pallor 
ghastly. His trousers were smeared with clay, his face grimed 
with smoke and blood, and the bandage about his head dripped 
red. His lips were tightly compressed, and a deep furrow 
between his heavy brows made his countenance hard and for- 
bidding. 

But the girl had courage and common sense, and her first 
care was to stanch the blood which flowed from an ugly sabre- ° 
cut on his head, her next to go back to the wagon for a flask of 
vodki she had seen in the straw. It was a bitter journey, for 
the storm was now a tempest, and the souls of the dead Turks 
might have been abroad, so wild were the sounds and so tumul- 
tuous the air. But she crouched down and fought her way along, 
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got her prize, and reached her hut breathless and almost blinded 
by the long, wet hair that lashed her eyes and cheeks like whips. 
She poured some of its contents into a pan, mixed it with water, 
and sat wiping the man’s lips with it and his temples and his 
hands. He lay in a stupor till the night was an hour old, then he 
began to mutter and toss on his pallet. The shadows cast by the 
taper and the feeble lamp played fantastic games on the walls, 
leaping and gyrating from floor to ceiling, shrouding in their 
black folds the unconscious figure, then suddenly shrivelling away 
to crouch and quiver in the corners. 

Suddenly he sat erect. Short, quick orders rang from his 
lips, and his eyes, wild with fever, glared from the blood-matted 
fringe of his hair. His arms were flung madly about in an imagi- 
nary sword play, and once he made as though he would tear his 
bandages loose, but Katinka caught his wrists and spoke loudly 
and commandingly to him. Perhaps an instinct of soldierly 
obedience moved him, perhaps the fever whim was past; but 
he desisted and fell back staring at her until his eyes slid aim- 
lessly away and he lay looking stupidly, blankly ahead, mutter- 
ing again and groaning heavily. 

The day dawned pallid and wan, and the girl could scarcely 
move from her cramped position; but she plied her simple reme- 
dies, bathed the face of her patient, made him a thin, hot soup, 
ate her own mess of tchi and tchay, and set her house in order. 
The hours dragged by. She could not use her wheel, for at 
its first whir he started up. And the night brought no help. 
The fever raged, and the soldier’s struggles were incessant. He 
fought his battle over again, and dashed himself about so violent- 
ly that Katinka did not dare to rest a moment. Toward day- 
break he grew silent, and as soon as the chimneys smoked she 
went to seek assistance. But the people shrugged their shoul- 
ders and said they could not or would not come, and the Sage 
of the hamlet quoted : 

“ The fool who sows thistles must not look to reap corn in 
the harvest-time.”’ 

So she struggled through another day and night, and her 
heart stirred with fear lest her ignorance had killed the man; for 


* by the light of the third morning he appeared as pallid and still 


as a corpse. 

There is a tale these people have of how Death glides into 
hovel and palace and drags men to the grave. Some he seizes 
by the feet, for they love life so dearly and cling so desperately 
to it that their grasp can scarcely be loosed. But there are some 
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who find living so sorrowful that they greet him as a dear friend 
and stretch glad hands to meet and clasp him, even before their 
feet cease treading in earth’s ways. These he can take quickly. 

This Katinka had heard often, and when she touched the sol- 
dier’s hands and found them warm, while his feet were icy, she 
said, ‘‘ He wishes to live.” And she built a fire, dragged his pal- 
let to it, covered him high with cloth and wool, forced raw vodki 
between his teeth, and set to rub him. As she did it fatigue 
overpowered her and she fell against the chimney-side and slept. 
The man grew warmer, a moisture broke out on his forehead, his 
breathing became regular, and hours passed by worth gold to 
nurse and patient. The latter woke first. The afternoon’s sun 
struck the dusty lattice, falling full on the girl’s sleeping figure. 
He stared amazed. 

The low, smoke-stained ceiling, the rude walls, the straw pal- 
let, the fair young face, the peaceful icon, the silence—all were 
new and strange to a man whose last memory was of a wild sweep, 
a hand-to-hand grapple, a blow that split his helmet, a flash, and 
then the crash of his dying horse as it rolled on him. He lifted 
his hand, but his arm was nerveless, and his head was as heavy as 
acannon-ball. He tried to turn: a dull ache down his side and a 
sharp throb in his crown made him desist, and he lay still while 
the light slid along the wall. As its rays struck across the eyes 
of the girl she opened them in a dazed way and stared about her. 
Recollection came quickly, and, starting to her knees, she bent 
over her patient. His imperious eyes fastened on her. 

“ What place is this?” 

“ Tzelemska.” . 

“ What house is this?” 

“ Mine.” 

“Who are you?” 

“ Katinka, the daughter of Peter the Russian.” 

“Where are my men?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Where is the ambulance?” 

“ Gone.” 

“When?” 

“ Three days ago.” 

“ How did I get here?” 

“ We brought you.” 

“Who?” 

“ Petrovitch the Smith and 1?” 

“T must—” 
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“You must be silent and eat somewhat.” 

He glanced away with a dry smile. It was perhaps the first 
time in his life he had ever been told he “ must”; and she said it 
so quietly, this peasant-girl, and to him / 

“Who has watched me?” 

Pas 

“ Who else?” 

“ None.” 

sé Why ?” 

“ The others were busy.” 

“ What others ?” 

“ The villagers.” 

“ But—” 

“T will talk no more.” 

And she did not, but made him take his soup and brandy, and 
set herself to spin. He watched her long, and fell asleep with 
his eyes on the slight figure and with the drone of the wheel 
in his ears. After this he began to mend, and he found a curious 
pleasure in watching Katinka and hearing her talk. 

Her simple life lay before him, her swift feet and gentle hands 
waited on him and tended him, his aching eyes rested on her 
tranquil face, and his throbbing wounds healed under her touch. 

She worked harder than ever, for there were two mouths to 
feed now, and he asked for many things she did not have— 
things that only the rich farmers and Barins used. But when 
he named them she always said, “‘ Yes, it is here,” and he did not 
know until long afterward that the sweet lips lied. 

Of himself he told her littke—he was merely a soldier ; but of 
Russia he told her much, and bade her call him Nicolas, saying 
only, “ I am Nicolas, the son of Ivan of the Steppes.” 

As the days passed he grew strangely dependent on her, he 
listened for her footsteps, he was restless in her absence, and 
when she passed to and fro about her duties his eyes followed 
her unweariedly. At first he laughed, for none of the beauties 
of Petersburg had so affected him, and this little peasant-girl 
could not be compared to those radiant women. Then he felt 
annoyed, then angered, then— 

But I will tell you. 

One day as she dressed his wound, bending over him, he sud- 
denly seized her wrist, drew her down to him, and kissed her. 
She did not say a word or make an outcry, but a strange pallor 

grew upon her, and she turned away and went out of the hut. 
When she came in she silently finished dressing the hurt and 
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went to work at her loom. What he asked for she gave him, but 
with averted eyes and troubled look. She was patient and gen- 
tle, but her frank, sweet smile was gone and her soft speech was 
still. He fretted under the change, and was so fractious and ex- 
acting that she put aside her weaving in despair and sat by the 
window to finish sewing thé coins on a bridal-robe ordered from 
her by a village belle. At first his face brightened, but when he 
saw her downcast look and found the silence still unbroken his 
eyebrows drew together and he sharply bade her sit near him. 
She glanced up quickly at his tone, but did as he asked. 

He lay looking moodily at her, scarcely knowing where or 
how to begin what he wished to say. He had never made an 
apology in his life, and he was ot sorry he had kissed her, only 
sorry for the effect. The village was sunk in its midday sleep, 
the air was warm and the girl exhausted, so in the long silence 
fatigue again conquered. The busy hands dropped, the lids fell, 
and the head, with its weight of golden hair, drooped lower and 
lower. One long braid swept the floor. Nicolas reached out and 
softly drew it toward him. It sparkled in the sun like the work 
of the Nizhneian goldsmiths, and he idly untwisted it. As he 
drew it across his fingers the rattling of sabres and thud of 
hoofs came through the open window, and the voice of his ser- 
geant-major shouted : ‘ 

“ Now, good people, where am I to find my illustrious master, 
Colonel Nicolas Dolgorouki? No need to conceal it. I will not 
harm you. Just the other way, in fact ; for whoever has nursed 
him shall be well rewarded. He has an open hand.” 

Nicolas started. 

How hatefully the soldier’s voice split the air! Instinctively 
he hissed for silence, lest the girl should be disturbed. She 
stirred, and he had only time to cut one long, soft lock from 
the braid he held before she woke and sprang to answer the 
thunderous knock at the door. 

She threw it open. A guard of soldiers were grouped around 
an ambulance, and the village people crowded about it. 

“Well, pretty maid,” said the sergeant, and would have 
chucked her under the chin, but she drew back haughtily, and 
he fell into “ Attention!” as his officer’s voice rang out in its 
harshest tones. 

“Come here!” 

“ Yes, excellency.” 

“ What do you want?” 

“ You, excellency.”” And the man’s eyes widened. 
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“IT do very well here.” 

“Oh! no, excellency ; not this for a noble, illustrious—” 

“T do, I tell you, and I will stay here until I can join the 
regiment.” 

“ But, excellency, the general—” 

“Oh! the general.” 

“Yes, highness. The general said we must bring you back, 
dead or alive, to headquarters, and we have hunted for three 
days, for he said the little Father—” 

“Hush!” And he glanced at Katinka, who stood quietly 
aside, very white and still. 

So he was an officer, and, alas! a man of consequence. 

And the people thought the same thing, but oh! so different- 
ly; for they yearned for the reward, and she—she only wished 
for her wounded soldier back again. 

But he must go, and quickly the preparations were made. 
Skilful hands lifted him into the ambulance, quick hoofs danced 
to be off, the villagers thronged obsequiously to help, and so 
there was scarcely even a moment for him to whisper: 

“Wait. I will return.” And he was gone. 

Then how the village people flouted and jeered! And so she 
got nothing for her trouble, after all! That was always the way 
with people who meddled. They had told her how it would be. 
Yes, yes, soldiers devoured and rode away. That was their 
habit. And Petrovitch, proud of his one joke, again called out 
that she must let him shoe those horses when they came. 

But she went silently among them, answering nothing. And 
the summer wore away, the frosts came, and Plevna was down. 
One night she had a strange dream. She thought she stood on 
the Steppes. The sun was rising, and far off was Nicolas, the 
son of Ivan. From the wound in his head streamed a torrent of 
blood that widened and spread until the plain was full. It rose 
around her, stifling her, for it was hot, and as she cried out in 
agony she woke to a world as red and stifling. Cinders fell on 
her, smoke blinded her, and she had only time to snatch up a 
cloak and fly into the street, down which ran and rode amuck a 
troop of Irregulars. 
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III. 


The town was fired! The flames leaped rapidly from hut to 
hut; the thatches, dried by the summer sun, went up in showers 
of sparks, playing like fiery fountains for a moment, then float- 
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ing off into the night like comet-tails gone adrift; the rafters 
crackled, and with the roar of the flames mingled the shrill 
squealing of pigs, the cackle of fowl, and, here and there, the 
bleating of a lamb or the lowing of a frightened cow. These 
were speedily silenced, for the Cossacks, drunk with kwas and 
vodki, mad with the brutal humor of their kind, spitted them 
with pike and sword as they ran, yelling the while like demons. 
And they looked not unlike the popular idea of devils: their 
touloupes flying, their fur hats and ragged beards, elf-locks and 
shaggy eyebrows, mingling in a tangled mat, their little eyes 
burning with drunken fire, and their wide mouths (furnished 
with pointed teeth) yawning cavernous as they shouted. As 
they grew drunker their fun degenerated into absolute ferocity, 
and they began to fight among themselves, to chase the peas- 
ants and beat them, and finally to rob them of such poor goods 
as they had saved from the fire. 

Katinka had stood silently watching the burning huts, silently 
watching the savage revels, silently watching the slaughter of 
the fowls and animals,-although her lips tightened and her eyes 
gleamed at the moans of the dying beasts. But whena great 
Don Cossack snatched the straw litter from under old Anna, the 
paralytic, and thrust it at his horse’s feet “to keep the darling 
warm,” she sprang forward, wrenched the miserable pile from 
the dust, and gave the wretch a box that sent him reeling. 
Then, turning, she lifted the woman back on it, covered her 
with her own cloak, and stood beside her. ‘Her white face and 
flashing eyes, her streaming blonde hair, her white chemisette 
and petticoats, made her look ghostly in the murky night, and 
the man, his head ringing from the blow without and the fumes 
within, shrank back alarmed. 

“St. Sergius, save us!” he muttered. “It is an ice-witch!” 

And he would have slunk away. But his comrades jeered 
him, and, half in sport, half in earnest, began to thrust at the two 
women with their pikes. As they lurched and stumbled the 
paralytic set up a whining cry : 

“For the love of God, my life, my life!” 

Katinka snatched a billet of wood, and, throwing herself be- 
fore the woman, struck the spears aside until her hands bled and 
her nails started from their sockets. A crowd gathered about 
them. The blows fell faster, the girl’s movements grew more 
forced and desperate. The spectators cheered—it was as good as 
a bear-baiting—and through it rang ever the shrill, whining cry: 

“My life! For God’s sake, my life!” 
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Down the street came flying hoofs. They bore straight on 
the crowd, but they did not halt a second. The men fell back, 
and, by the light of a newly-fired thatch, the scene stood out in 
bold relief. 

The woman, her eyes only alive, the cords in her neck 
swollen with her effort to move and her long-continued cry, 
her features distorted with fright. The girl, her white ‘cloth. 
ing rent and blood-stained, one arm broken and useless, a cut 
across her fair forehead. The circle of grinning savages, the two 
lunging figures, one with a pike, one with a knife (he had 
snapped his lance in a drunken fall), and the horses beyond 
with their shaggy manes and wild, bright eyes. 

The officer started, and then, with a cry like a wounded boar, 
“Out, hounds! out, devils! May the blight of God fall on your 
heads and homes! Katinka, my dove, my own!” 

And Colonel Nicolas—for it was he—cast himself like a bolt 
on one man, smiting him to the earth with a dagger-stroke, and 
shooting the second as he thrust. Then, flinging his revolver in 
the faces of the crowd near him, he turned to the girl and caught 
her in his arms. 

A low moan burst from her lips at the agony of the broken 
bone, so roughly, though so tenderly, jarred ; but, looking in his 
face with tearful eyes, she only said: 

“Our Lady of Perpetual Succor has sent thee.” 

“My dove, my darling! These war-hawks shall frighten thee 
no more. Thou shalt come with me to my home.” And he kissed 
her passionately. ‘“ The czar knows of thee. He has sent thee 
a message and a gift, and—me—” 

“Nay, Nicolas, son of Ivan,” she answered, going, woman- 
like, to the part of his speech that treated of love. “ How may 
I go to thy home with thee?” 

“As my wife, dearest and best! And the old mother, who 
but for thee would have had no son, will love thee; and the old 
father, who but for thee would have had no heir, will welcome 
thee ; and I—ah! white bird of my heart, sweet rose of the south, 
how I will love thee!” 

Tearing his cloak from his shoulders, he cast it about her, 
slung her broken arm in his sword-sash, and, wrapping her in 
the safe fold of his arm, led her through the soldiery to the 
camp. Arrived there, he put her in a small tent, where he bade 
her wait. Dizzy with pain and emotion, she gladly rested, and, 
worn out, dozed on the pile of blankets where she had dropped. 
A gentle voice roused her, and, looking up, she saw a sweet- 
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faced woman, clad in a gray serge gown, with a red cross sewed 
on her breast. She held a basin of broth, which she put to the 
tired girl’s lips and made her drink. Then she went away, but 
only to return in a few minutes with a tin of hot water and rolls 
of lint and linen. She bathed the wounded forehead and the 
bruised, torn hands, and, as she tried to handle the broken arm, 
the tent-flap was raised and Colonel Nicolas and a dark, grave 
man entered—the regimental surgeon. 

Coming to Katinka’s side, he bent upon her a look so tender, 
and yet so fiery, that she flushed through her pallor. He took 
her hand. 

“The doctor has come to set thy arm. Canst thou bear the 
pain?” 

“Will give her chloroform,” said the surgeon, a man of 
grudgingly few words. “Don’t understand women. Faint 
sometimes. Scares me.” 

“Wilt thou take it, Katinka?” 

“I do not know what it is; but as ¢ou willest. Only,’ and 
she raised imploring eyes to his, “ stay.” 

He laughed a low laugh, but his gray eyes filled with tears 
of joy and tenderness at this mark of confidence, and he knelt 
at her side while the doctor wrought his kindly cruel will. 
Then: 

“I give her to your charge, sister, until to-morrow, when—” 
And he mused silently and gladly. 

There was a metropolitan with the corps of the army, but 
he was at headquarters near the person of the archduke. An 
archimandrite could be had from Nikopolis, but there was a 
Greek priest with his own regiment, who could marry them just 
as well, for he had the czar’s permission, signed and sealed, in his 
jacket, his wedding-rings hung about his neck by the long, braid- 
ed lock he had stolen from Katinka’s tresses, and his leave was 
with his general. So why wait for state and ceremony ? 

And the next day saw the simple wedding. The bride was 
fine in silk attire (for the czarina, who had heard the story, de- 
clared she would send the village maid a wedding-dress), and 
outside pranced two horses—Orloffs—which the czar had sent 
to bride and groom, with a message of good-will and admiration. 
for the brave girl who had saved him a friend and Russia a good 
officer. 

Plunging and dancing, the horses filled the air with neighing. 
and rattling of hoofs, and as they playfully lashed out with their 
heels a shoe flew off. The driver swore, and the mujiks and the: 
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soldiers groaned in sympathy, for Nicolas’ temper was known 
and feared; and who could shoe the darlings, the treasures, the 
czar’s own horses, in this savage place? 

Heavens! the bride and groom were at the door. Nicolas’ 
black brows drew together ominously and his right hand clench. 
ed; but gentle fingers closed on his arm, and a voice, whose low- 
est tone was music to his hot heart, said: 

“Do not mind, but send for Petrovitch.” 

“Petrovitch? Ah! yes.” And the memory of Katinka’s bat- 
tle with the burly smith came to him, and he laughed as he 
shouted for him. Hauled from his temporary smithy among the 
soldiers, where songs beat time with the sledge, and kwas flowed 
freely all day long, and vodki was not wanting, hurried along at 
a pike’s point (for the soldiers found relief in harrying him), the 
blacksmith stood, uneasily shifting from one foot to the other, 
without looking up. 

“‘ Speak to him, ga/oubka,”’ said Nicolas. 

“ Petrovitch!” 

He stared wildly at the sound of the familiar voice, but this 
grand lady he had never seen. 

“ Petrovitch "—and in her voice was shadowy laughter— 
“once you did me a service, and you asked when the czar sent 
me horses to let you shoe them for payment. There they are. 
Shoe them quickly, Petrovitch, for time is flying.” 

Stupefied, he stared with open mouth. His lips moved, but 
the exclamation, “ Katinka!” died away before the splendid 
vision of blue and silver, with its crown and veil; and, stam- 
mering, “ Yes, yes, your highness!” he set himself to his task. 
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AN UNTIMELY PILGRIMAGE. 
A SKETCH OF THE OZARK MOUNTAINS. 


ONE fall day in 1880 the slowing-up of a train at the terminal 
station of Blair, on a certain railroad in northern Arkansas, noti- 
fied me that at last I stood on the verge of the horizon; that be- 
yond the up-curling smoke from the intruding motor lay a new 
world—an undeveloped country the pamphlets called it—waiting 
but the touch of the northern Midas to transmute its rocky cliffs 
and sorghum cane to golden orchards and purple vineyards. 
And now that three years had elapsed since the advent of the 
cars and the creation of Blair, it was with some curiosity that I 
observed a number of uncouth-looking individuals gazing at the 
passive locomotive very much as we are told the aborigines star- 
ed at the little fleet of Christopher Columbus. One of the group, 
who carried a pea-rifle, and the original texture of whose cloth- 
ing had almost disappeared amidst a long series of repairs, ap- 
proached me as I stood on the platform, and, with a curious mix- 
ture of familiarity and shyness, questioned me concerning this 
steaming apparition. Thereupon I learned that though the ex- 
cursionists lived within a few hours’ journey of the station, it was 
their first visit to the railroad. The mountaineer explained : 

“Ye see the store whar we uns does our tradin’ is over thar 
beyond the knob,” indicating with his long arm a bald hill at no 
great distance; ‘an’ ther’s been no huntin’ fer game or varmints 
‘roun’ hyar sence the kyars kem. It ’pears like the houn’s wer’ 
jes’ natur’ly skeered from ever comin’ inter the holler enny more. 
An’ what with them thar injines a-puffin’ an’ snortin,’ an’ the 
boys hyar allers devilin’ the dogs, ther’ an’t no use lookin’ fer 
deer sign this side o’ the bresh.” 

Here was something the pamphlets had ignored, but which 
appealed to me far more than their glowing rhetoric. For it 
was not as Midas, but in the humble and modern capacity of fire- 
insurance agent, that I sought the abode of the one adventurous 
spirit who had penetrated this new El Dorado—a certain James 
Perkins, who had left Kansas a year since to establish himself 
Within a half-day’s ride of Blair, and whose policy with our com- 
pany had almost expired. Whatever opinions I had entertained 
with regard to building up an additional business in his imme- 
diate neighborhood were not greatly strengthened by the aspect 
of this strange country. However, like a true cosmopolitan, I 
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resolved to adapt myself to the languid surroundings of the 
situation ; for I had long since learned that perhaps the speediest 
method of inquiry and observation among strangers was best ac- 
complished by accommodating myself to their pace, neither forg- 
ing ahead nor lagging behind. 

In the meanwhile I had almost forfeited all further confidence 
on the part of the six-footer by telling him the car-wheels were 
made of paper. For nearly three years the backwoodsman had 
been striving to grasp the full meaning of the wonderful stories 
told him by such of his neighbors whose business or curiosity 
had brought them to the railroad; and this new revelation was 
too unexpected to be accepted in good faith before the consump. 
tion of numerous pipes of home-grown tobacco over its true in- 
wardness. He thought I was guying him. But I speedily re- 
established myself in his good graces by praising the points of a 
hound that—alter the manner of canine Arkansas—came cower- 
ing up to his master; and he readily responded to my inquiries. 

‘“‘ Jim Perkins’ is jes’ berlow the mouth of Little Piney. Ye 
keep the main travelled road till ye come to the pinery, whar the 
road forks four ways, an’ then bar to the left. When ye goa 
piece ye’ll see an old school-house, an’ thar ye wanter take a’kin’ 
of a dim road what'll bring ye inter the holler o’ Fox Creek. 
Ole man Shafto lives thar, an’ he’ll put ye right whar ye wanter 
go. 

This detailed information was extracted after a good deal of 
questioning; but, having had some experience in country roads, 
I was not content. 

“ Are you sure the road at the pinery forks in four different 
directions? I never saw anything like that.” 

“ Waal, it’s jes’ that a-way. Ye’ll see the Boonville signboard 
thar, an’ then ye wanter bar to the left.” 

“ How far do you call it to Perkins’?” 

“ Waal, ter take a straight shoot ’t an’t more’n sixteen mile; 
but I never seed a stranger make it less’ntwenty. Yes, I ‘low ye 
ken get a nag over thar ter the barn. Goin’ ter try an’ make 
Perkins’ ter-night ?” 

It was now about two o'clock, and I would have four hours of 
daylight ; so I said: 

‘““Of course ; why not?” 
“’Kase if ye don’t get a right peart-walkin’ nag ye can't do 


“Oh! so far as that’s concerned, I generally lope. Much 


obliged to you.” 
The man looked at me curiously by way of parting salutation, 


it. 
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but said nothing, And I was soon mounted on q very fair pony, 
climbing out of the hollow up to the ridge beyond. But when I 
reached the summit I found that my route led me down into an- 
other hollow ; and where there was neither ridge nor hollow, the 
“main travelled road” was so exceeding rough and stony that I 
hadn’t heart to urge the little pony out of a walk. Presently I 
reached the pinery, and looked about curiously for the four forks 
of the road. There was the Boonville signboard, sure enough; 
but the four forks proved to be merely crossroads. So, “ barin’ 
to the left,” I pursued my new route, which avoided the pinery 
and soon brought me into a watered hollow thickly settled. 

I was much struck with the strange nature of the country. It 
was simply a network of rocky hills thickly covered with various 
kinds of small oaks. But out of the rocks the grass grew knee- 
high, affording rich pasture for the scrubby cattle that at this 
season sought the beggar-lice and wild-pea vines of the creek- 
bottoms and north and west hill-sides. Here and there on the 
ridges was a patch of corn that seemed to have found a nourish- 
ment in stone, guarded by a rail-fence so low that a stray and 
hungry-looking cow leisurely stepped over one of these enclosures 
to plunder the hard-won crop—only to beat an undignified retreat, 
pursued by a hound that had apparently been lying asleep on the 
door-step. But nowhere could I command a distant view. One 
ridge shut off another in a most annoying manner; and though 
the hills were fairly ablaze with autumn foliage, I was content to 
seek the bottom-lands covered with the still unplucked corn, 
wheat-stubble, and occasionally a cotton-patch. But little fall 
ploughing was being done, and from the inevitable log huts whole 
families of tow-headed children and lazy-looking adults emerged 
to stare at me. Coveys of quail ran tamely into the woods, with 
never the whir of a wing, seemingly ignorant of the death-dealing 
shot-gun. 

But, after seeing no habitation for a mile, I suddenly came 
upon the old school-house, where I was to follow the dim road. 
But what dim road? They seemed to run in all directions, and 
in final despair [ gave the pony his head. After riding an hour 
without seeing a soul [ found myself at the end of the road, which 
had simply been cut out for hauling wood. So, retracing my 
steps, I tried it again. It was now growing dark, and it was not 
until after a two hours’ gallop in the ever-increasing darkness that 
lat length drew rein before a log cabin. 

There was a barking of dogs, and a “ Down thar, Lead! Will 
ye shet up, Blue!” And I could see by the flickering fire-light 
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the tall figure of.a middle-aged man stooping in the low doorway 
and scolding at the hounds. Ata venture I called: 

“ Does Mr. Shafto live here?” 

The tall figure approached, peering through the darkness, while 
three shadowy forms clustered inquiringly around the door. 

-““’Tan’t ev'rybody’d know’m by that name,” came with a grim 
sort of humor. “Ike Shafto lives hyar, I reckon.” 

“Can you tell me how far it is to Jim Perkins’ ?” 

“Mebbe eight or ten mile. But ‘light an’ come in by the 
fire.” 

“I’m much obliged to you,” I said, with as much cheerful- 
ness as I could command. “ But don’t you think I can reach 
Perkins’ to-night ?” 

“1 know in reason ye can't. The creek’s up swimmin’ high.” 

“ But what am | to do?” 

“Ef ye ken put up with what we've got, ye’d better stop 
hyar till mornin’. Lead yer nag in thar at the gap, an’ we'll 
throw her some corn afore we go in.” 

There being no alternative, I thanked him and followed him 
around to the barn, an unchinked log affair, with a shingled roof 
and a sawed-out doorway closed with a couple of poles. There 
was a rude loft holding a few bushels of corn, and but one stall, 
out of which the old man (for all men over forty are old in Ar- 
kansas) promptly turned his sole equine property, a pony-built 
mare. He then produced some shock-fodder and a dozen ears of 
corn, and secured my horse in the stable, which in the meanwhile 
I had unsaddied. Supper was on the table when we reached the 
house, and, having indulged in a soapless wash, in response to 
the invitation, “Draw up a cheer,” I sat down. There was no 
introduction to the family, which consisted of two young girls, 
who bobbed their heads to my polite “Good-evening!” and 
their mother, who added, “Howdy!” Yet I felt myself per- 
fectly welcome, though my gaze wandered somewhat nervously 
from the women to the two large feather beds in the solitary 
room. There was a large, slovenly-built fireplace, that answered 
the double purpose of heat and light, together with a Dutch 
oven, coffee-pot, and frying-pan. The logs were miserably 
chinked, showing large gaps through which poured a rising 
wind ; and there was no sign of a window—a peculiarity I had 
remarked in all the cabins I had passed. But Shafto, after re- 
minding me that “ ther’ wasn’t much to eat,” engaged my atten- 
tion in conversation, and despite the warning I made hungry on- 
slaughts on the fresh pork, sorghum, and a tasteless kind of corn- 
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bread, relieved by some very good buttermilk, which I was on 
the point of refusing when asked if I would “take some sour 
milk.” And then the old man would remind me: 

“ Now reach out an’ help yerself; the table’s small.” 

But having expressed my complete satiety, we withdrew to 
the fireplace to discuss the crops and the hard times, the inevi- 
table topics of the Arkansas farmer. I explained the nature of 
my business, to which Shafto listened attentively; but when 
questioned concerning Perkins he dubiously shook his head. 

“ He don’t do jes’ right by his neighbors,” he said. “ An’ now 
he’s brung them southern cattle in ther county thar’ll be no en’ 
o’ trouble. He’s the masteres’ man I ever seed.” 

The southern cattle in question proved to be those south of 
the Boston mountains, a scrubby race which is said to spread 
disease wherever imported. After some further talk I was told 
I could retire at any time, one of the two beds being indicated 
asmy couch. To this latter I demurred, but, my host insisting, 
I took advantage of retiring while the backs of the family were 
towards me. A pallet composed of quilts, of which there ap- 
peared to be a great number, had meanwhile been prepared, and 
with becoming delicacy I turned my head towards the wall and 
was soon fast asleep. 

But in the middle of the night I was aroused by the yelping 
of hounds, the long-drawn tooting of a horn, and the cries of 
men. Only a few embers of the back-log remained, but the 
room was half-lit by the full moon which shone through the 
many chinks of the cabin. While I was still puzzling over the 
sudden uproar, old man Shafto scrambled from the bed, and, 
throwing on the few additional garments necessary to his appear- 
ance abroad, rushed out of the house with an answering yelp. 
And presently the sound of his mare’s hoofs was heard as she 
clattered up the rocky mountain that sloped nearest to the barn. 
Mrs. Shafto and her two daughters spoke in sleepy monosyllables, 
of which I failed to catch the purport, and I couldn’t forbear ask- 
ing the cause of the disturbance. 

“Them Robinson boys hev’ started a fox,” came in drawling 
accents from the recesses of the other feather bed, “an’ the ole 
man is jes’ natur’ly boun’ to hev’ a han’ in it.” 

“Do they run foxes at night over this rough country?” I in- 
quired, mindful of my twilight gallop on the road, to which the 
overhanging branches had but a visible token. ° 

“Yes, an’ ketch ’em, too. I ’lowed when Nell threw the old 
man in the thorn-bresh las’ spring was a year ago, he’d larn 
some sense; but he's jes’ ez peart ez ever. Ther’ an’t no fox 
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brute in these hills,” she added more kindly, “ but what the ole 
man an’ Lead ken ketch up to.” 

I would have questioned her further, but a spirit of delicacy 
deterred me from pursuing this nocturnal conversation. The 
hounds were now in full tongue, and the excited responses of the 
hunters were echoed and re-echoed by the timbered cliffs. But 
above it all could be heard the full-lunged whoop of the old man, 
elevated to its highest possible pitch as he answered the long, 
keen bay of his favorite Lead. Presently the noises died away 
in some distant hollow, and once more I fell asleep. When I 
awoke at daylight I found the women busy preparing breakfast. 
On looking at them closely I found the young girls were modified 
types of the females | had yesterday observed in the doorways. 
It was not so much positive ugliness of feature as a stolid, unin- 
teiligent expression which a bashful timidity failed to improve. 
The intermarriage of generations was not, however, so apparent 
in their physique, which was healthy enough. Their mother was 
simply what they would be when thirty-five—a stolid woman, 
who smoked her pipe with an expression of resignation and went 
about her duties in a quiet manner. She had a bandage bound 
around her head, and, after a somewhat uneasy “ good-morning ” 
—wondering how I was to get up with all these women in the 
room—I inquired after her health. 

“It’s the nooralgy,” she said patiently. “I’ve hed it nigh on 
ter twenty year, an’ it ’pears like I never would get shed of it.” 

And then she solved the problem of my toilet by leaving the 
house, followed by her daughters. Whereupon I arose with all 
dispatch and went outside, where I found Shafto leisurely skin- 
ning two coons, treed by the dogs on their return from the fox- 
hunt. My pony was still in the one stall, where the old man had 
already fed it. His own he had tethered on the outside to a log 
of the stable, her feed on the ground before her. The Robin- 
sons’ hounds had captured the fox, and Shafto was evidently in- 
disposed to dwell on the hunt of the preceding night, so I began 
questioning him about the way to Perkins’. 

“It’s a notched road arter ye cross the branch,” he said, “ an’ 
the creek’s gone down. But I aim ter tote some varmint hides 
ter the store arter a bit, an’ I go in a mile o’ Jim’s; better wait 
on me.” 

I reflected that it might be a saving of time in the end ; so, an 
hour after breakfast, during which interval I vainly endeavored 
to extract a conversation from the girls, the old man, having ad- 
justed his shell of a saddle, announced that he was ready. He 
was unusually silent as we journeyed on side by side, mortified, 
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doubtless, by the failure of his hounds; and I contented myself 
with watching the numerous razor-back hogs that were greedily 
feeding on the newly-fallen mast, answering from time to time 
the passing “ howdy!” of a man going to mill, a sack full of corn 
across his pony’s withers. After a somewhat monotonous jour- 
ney the forks of the road were reached. I wished to pay my 
bill, and the old man was just beginning, “I don’t know ez I 
oughter charge ye nothin’; but ef ye wanter give my woman 
four bits ’”"—when suddenly around a turn of the road that led to 
Perkins’ a curious procession came in sight, which cut short Mr. 
Shafto’s diffidence. 

At the head of the cavalcade was an emigrant-wagon, drawn 
by a span of mules, and piled up with the humble furniture of a 
country house. In it were seated a man with a dogged look on 
his face, a woman, and a little girl. Behind this came another 
wagon, laden with turning-ploughs, double shovels, cradles, and 
the other simple machinery of a backwoods farm. It was 
driven by a half-grown youth, whose countenance, both in its 
sullenness and physical proportions, bore a striking resemblance 
to that of the man who drove before. A herd of nearly a hun- 
dred cows and yearlings succeeded, some of them most forlorn- 
looking specimens, urged and directed by three men on horse- 
back and a nimble individual on foot, who would rush into the 
brush with the most prodigious anathemas on any one of the 
drove straying from the road. A half-dozen uncouth moun- 
taineers, “some in rags and some in tags,” brought up the rear, 
mounted on their plough-horses and carrying long rifles more 
or less bound together with rags and savoring of the blacksmith. 
Their homely visages wore an air of determination and a certain 
dignity which strongly contrasted with their somewhat ludicrous 
appearance. Shafto, with an exclamation that might equally de- 
note surprise or confirmation, abruptly left my side and joined 
the rear-guard, with whom he conversed in excited undertone. 
Then, seeming satisfied with what he had heard, he checked his 
mare and stood gazing after the procession with an oracular nod 
of the head. And to my inquiries he replied as one who had 
been awaiting the event for some time: 

“Thar goes yer man—Perkins, ye know—him in the for’ard 
waggin. An’ thar’s his woman along with him, an’ his horses, 
an’ his stock, an’ his fixin’s, an’ his fam’ly._ I know’d it—I know'd 
it.” 

“ What’s the matter? What do you mean?” 

“It’s them swamp-cattle ez I war a-tellin’ ye about. They 
give him warnin’ to drive ’em out’n the kentry off’n the range. 
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But Jim he jes’ up an’ tole em ter mind their biz’ness; an’ then 
they up an’ shot mos’ o’ them down.” 

“ And what are they doing now?” I asked, not quite taking 
in the situation. 

“ Waal, ye see, Jim he jes’ r’ar’d an’ pitch’d, an’ "lowed ez he'd 
hev’ the law on "em ef they didn’t make it good. An’, havin’ 
more voice’n one man, they’re jes’ showin’ him out’n the 
county.” 

Then, seeing my look of amazement and disgust, he added 
with dignity : 

“] hev’n’t much, but it’s all I’ve got. An’ what with buildin’ 
a new barn in the spring, an’ the range allers ketchin’ fire, an’ the 


girls so keerless like, ef yer happen ter drap ‘round when corn’s: 


laid by I mout take one of them insurances myself.” 





A CHAT’ ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


IF one were asked to name a poet who entirely represents the 
poetic genius of New England of the time when the tillers of that 
rugged soil were of the Mayflower and not of the ocean steamers, 
one would naturally think of Whittier. His New-Englandism 
shows even in his rhymes, which no other than a New-Englander 
could have made; and his limitations, his dogmatic ignorance of 
all that he has not learned in New England, would have been im- 
possible to any man not born in the atmosphere sanctified by that 
Rock on which the Puritans were formerly believed to have 
founded everything in the New World worth writing about. It 
would be foolish to deny the fact that, if the New England wri- 
ters entered into a compact for mutual admiration, there was 
much in them to admire. They had a good basis for their public 
plaudits of one another. But, for all his New-Englandism, Whit- 
tier turns longingly to the Old World—even to the legends of 
the church and the lives of the saints. Longfellow, we all know, 
lived in that past which the church glorified with the resources 
of all high arts; but he was broader in mind and culture than 
Whittier, and it was logical that he should turn to the fountain 
of culture. It is a subject for reflection, the spectacle of this poet 
naming the book of his old age—he says himself that he is on 
the verge of fourscore—Saint Gregory's Guest, and Other Poems 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), and paying, in “ The Two Elizabeths,” 
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a tribute to St. Elizabeth of Hungary. Compared with other 
poetic offerings at the shrine of that humble and queenly saint, it 
is like a bunch of sombre arbutus, with only little points of color, 
beside the glowing roses which God created for St. Elizabeth 
herself; but it accentuates the wonderful truth that no poet, no 
matter how alien he may be to the spirit of the church, can 
escape her influences. 

Whittier’s latest, and perhaps his last, poems are among his 
best. He will probably be better known by that sentimental bit of 
trashy verse, “ Maud Muller,” than by “St. Gregory’s Guest,” and 
we are by no means certain—not having much confidence in the 
taste of the veteran poet—that he may not prefer to be best re- 
membered by the former production. Nevertheless, all the work 
in this exquisite little vellum-covered book has the unmistakable 
poetic touch, and there is no poem in it that sinks to the mere 
level of “Maud Muller.” It is direct and simple, sincere and 
gently optimistic, if not hopeful. There is no dislike for anything 
or condemnation for anything expressed in the poems, except for 
certain practices of Catholics. He is particularly hard on the 
confessional and St. Elizabeth’s director. His poem, “ The Two 
Elizabeths,” was written on the occasion of the unveiling of the 
bust of Elizabeth #ry at the Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. 
It is a comparison of St. Elizabeth and Elizabeth Fry. Whittier 
is carried away by the beauty of St. Elizabeth’s life. But he can- 
not help regretting that she was a devout Catholic and not a 
Quaker like Elizabeth Fry. Whittier has seen only the outer 
surface; he has not even touched the poetic possibilities that 
gave Montalembert so great an opportunity; he does not see 
that St. Elizabeth glows with the light of the church as a white 
cloud before the sun. He does not know, and at fourscore it does 
not seem probable that he will ever know on earth, the sweet 
mystery of her humility and the real cause of her strength. He 
writes, with the same narrowness of view that years have not 
changed: 

“ Amidst Thuringia’s wooded hills she dwelt, 
A high-born princess, servant of the poor, 
Sweetening with gracious words the food she dealt 
To starving throngs at Wartburg’s blazoned door. 


“ A blinded zealot held her soul in chains, 
Cramped the sweet nature that he could not kill, 
Scarred her fair body with his penance-pains, 
And gauged her conscience by his narrow will. 
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“ God gave her gifts of beauty and of grace: 

With fast and vigil she denied them all; 
Unquestioning, with sad, pathetic face, 

She followed meekly at her stern guide’s call. 


“So drooped and died her home-blown rose of bliss 
In the chill rigor of a discipline 
That turned her fond lips from her children’s kiss, 
And made her joy of motherhood a sin.” 

All this is the apology which Whittier makes to what is called 
courteously the New England conscience for his admiration for 
St. Elizabeth. He recalls to mind another compatriot who al- 
ways fortified himself against too much tenderness when gazing 
at a crucifix by remembering what he had read of the Inquisition, 
and who, when he caught himself looking with sympathy at pass- 
ing Sisters of Charity, tried hard to pull himself together by 
repeating, out of “ Marmion,” the trial of Constance. Similarly, 
Whittier, to steel himself against too much appreciation of a 
Catholic saint, begins his poem with his absurdly apologetic 
lines. After telling of her goodness, he exclaims: 

“ Yea, whereso’er her church its cross uprears, 
Wide as the world her story still is told; 
In manhood’s reverence, woman’s prayers and tears, 
She lives again whose grave is centuries old. 


“ And still, despite the weakness or the blame 
Of blind submission to the blind, she hath 
A tender place in hearts of every name, 
And more than Rome owns Saint Elizabeth.” 


The poet then gives a picture of the work of Elizabeth Fry, 
not forgetting to give the church another little jab: 


“ Their yoke is easy and their burden light 
Whose sole confessor is the Christ of God.” 


It isa pity that Whittier should have lived to be fourscore 
and learned so little. At least we are thankful that he can tell, 
without any discordant bigotry, how Gregory the monk gave 
all he had—his mother’s gift—to a beggar, and how Gregory the 
pope saw it again in the hands of an uninvited guest at his feast 
given to twelve beggars: 

“Thy prayers and alms have risen, and bloom 

Sweetly among the flowers of heaven. 


I am the Wonderful, through Whom 
Whate’er thou askest shall be given.” 


The legend is told simply, without warm coloring, but with a 
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sympathy which, singularly enough, Whittier does not apologize 
for. Again, in “ Adjustment,” the Quaker poet’s verse is tinged 
as by the light of some old cathedral window : 


“No gain is lost: the clear-eyed saints look down 
Untroubled on the wreck of schemes and creeds: 
Love yet remains, its rosary of good deeds 

Counting in task-field and o’er peopled town.” 


“The Homestead,” “ Sweet Fern,” and “ The Wood Giant ” 
have the breath of the country in them, and, if there is a touch of 
frost in them, it is because the poet is true to the landscapes he 
loves, and not because the frost has touched his heart. “The 
Homestead” is very tender, pathetic, and true. It is rare that a 
poet’s best work is that done in old age; yet this can almost be 
said of Whittier, for in all his work thére is nothing better than 
we find in this book. His best qualities and his faults were never 
the virtues or defects of youth, and old age has neither killed 
the former nor cured the latter. He cries out: 


“ Reach downward to the sunless days 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 
And faith is small and hope delays; 
Take thou the hands of praise we raise, 
And let us feel the light of Thee!” 

There is a book of poems, illustrated by Mrs. Elizabeth Butler, 
the painter of the famous “ Roll Call,” which is new on this side 
of the Atlantic, but which deserves to be as old as a household 
word. It is the work of Mrs. Meynell, formerly Miss A. C. 
Thompson ; it is printed in London by Henry S. King & Co. It 
is called Preludes. The poems which compose it are character- 
ized by original and poetic thought—and poetic is a great word 
to use—purity and elevation, and the most careful finish. Mrs. 
Meynell has the divine gift, and she possesses the art of uttering 
her messages to the world in modulations which deserve a less 
modest title than Pre/udes. They are melodies and harmonies as 
imaginative and thoughtful as the nocturnes of Chopin without 
Chopin’s morbidness. Adjectives are inadequate when one wants 
to express the subtle difference that exists between poetry and 
verse. But all who feel the influence of real poetry will acknow- 
ledge it in this book. The “ Meditation ’’ on the words, 

“ Rorate coeli desuper, et nubes pluant Justum, 
Aperiatur Terra, et germinet Salvatorem,” 


is a piece of fine simplicity, insight, and reverence. But the 
poem in Pre/udes which combines all the qualities of Mrs. Mey- 
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nell is “San Lorenzo Giustiniani’s Mother.” It deserves to be 
known ; and to those who will read it we need make no apology 
for quoting it here. It is prefixed by Shelley's line, “ And we the 
shadows of the dream”: 














“I had not seen my son's dear face 
(He chose the cloister by God’s grace) 
Since it had come to full flower-time. 
I hardly guessed at its perfect prime, 
That folded flower of his dear face. 








“ Mine eyes were veiled by mists of tears 
When on a day in many years 
One of his order came. I thrilled 
Facing, I thought, that face fulfilled. 
I doubted for my mists of tears. 













“ His blessing be with me for ever! 
My hope and doubt were hard to sever— 
That altered face, those holy weeds. 

I filled his wallet and kissed his beads, 
And lost his echoing feet for ever. 













“If to my son my alms were given 
I know not, and I wait for Heaven. 
He did not plead for child of mine, 
But for another Child divine, 
And unto Him it was surely given. 







“There is one alone who cannot change ; 
Dreams are we, shadows, visions strange ; 
And all I give is given to one. 

I might mistake my dearest son, 
But never the Son who cannot change.” 














Mrs. Butler’s picture of the parting of San Lorenzo and his 
mother at the vine-covered door is as fine as the poem. There 
are not so many poets of elevated thoughts and good taste, and, 
above all, Catholic inspiration, that we can afford to neglect one 
whose first book gives both promise and fulfilment. 

There has come a great flood of novels since the June num- 
ber of THE CATHOLIC WorLD appeared. And they still come. 
Mrs. Homer Martin’s What God Hath Joined is announced by 
Henry Holt & Co., and much talked about in advance by peo- 
ple who know the virile and polished thought and style of this 
woman of extraordinary talent and strong convictions. Zhe Bos- 
tonians (Macmillan & Co.) has received a great deal of attention; 
but it seems to be the general impression that nobody has read 
this colossal and long-drawn-out analysis of minute emotions, 
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except the author himself. It is almost as long as the Grand 
Cyrus, and the fate of the hero—although Mr. James tells us that 
“he was conscious at bottom of a bigger stomach than all the 
culture of Charles Street could fill’—becomes a matter of indif- 
ference after one has passed the three hundredth page of ‘“ mas- 
terly inactivity.” On the four hundred and forty-ninth the mar- 
riage of Verena and Ransom is merely predicted, and the au- 
thor’s last sentence is very inconclusive: “It is to be feared that 
with the union, so far from brilliant, into which she was about 
to enter, these [tears] were not the last she was destined to shed.” 
The constant reader is thus scantily rewarded for having followed 
Mr. Henry James through nearly five hundred pages. 

A novel which has had a great success is East Angels, by Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson, author of Azne (Harper & Brothers). 
It, too, is long, making five hundred and ninety-one pages. East 
Angels is a place near the town of Gracias-4-Dios in Florida. 
Miss Woolson paints the blue sky, the oranges, the roses, the 
miasmatic swamps of Florida, with a sure and leisurely hand. 
The sketches of Floridians themselves are delightfully humorous 
and sympathetic. The Northerners who come to this spot blessed 
with perpetual sunlight are vigorously etched. Mrs. Rutherford 
is a type of the selfish and cold woman of fashion and wealth, 
growing old, with no god but comfort and no consolation but 
gratified vanity. Her manner of judging people is not uncom- 
mon, and it has too often its effect in ruined reputations whose 
ruin can be traced to prejudices like those of Mrs. Rutherford : 


“If Mr. X. had been polite to her, if he had been attentive, deferential 
he was without doubt (if at all presentable) a most delightful and praise- 
worthy person in every way. If Mr. X. had been civil to a certain extent, 
yet on the whole rather indifferent, he was a little dull, she thought; a 
good sort of a man, perhaps, but not interesting ; tiresome. If Mr. X. had 
simply left her alone, without either civility or incivility, she was apt to 
have mysterious intuitions about him, intuitions which she mentioned, 
confidentially, of course, to her friends ; little things which she had noticed 
—indications. Of bad temper? Or was it bad habits? It was something 
bad, at any rate; she was very ingenious in reading the signs. But if Mr. 
X. had been guilty of actual rudeness (a quality which she judged strictly 
by the standard of her own hidden but rigorous requirements), Mr. X. was 
immediately thrust beyond the pale—there was no good in him; in the way 
of odious traits there was nothing which she did not attribute to him at 
one time or another; she could even hint at darker guilt. She wondered 
that people should continue to receive him, and to her dying day she never 
forgot to give, upon opportunity, her well-aimed thrust—a thrust all the 
more effective because masked by her reputation for amiability and frank, 
liberal qualities,” 
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Mrs. Rutherford and Garda Thorne—the latter the daughter 
of a Floridian of Spanish descent and of a New Hampshire 
mother—are exemplifications of the triumph of selfishness over 
all finer qualities. Garda is a very charming creature in appear- 
ance. All the unmarried men who have come together in 
Gracias-4-Dios fall in love with her, and one of the married men 


follows suit. Garda, who is utterly regardless of the proprie- 


ties, and who has no sense of right and wrong, promises to marry 
Evert Winthrop, but coolly drops him when she finds she likes 
Lucian Spenser better. Spenser is married, but that makes no 
difference to Garda. Margaret Harold, the real heroine of the 
novel, has taken Garda under her protection; she remonstrates 
with this strange young girl, who seems to be unconscious of her 
duties to God, who is more like a faun than a human being. 
Garda merely replies, “ There’s one thing that may happen: I 
may stop caring for Lucian of my own accord before long. You 
know I stopped caring for Evert.” Garda further insists that it 
is better to be true to qne’s feelings, whatever they are, than to 
tell lies just to make people think well of you. 

Margaret is helpless before the girl’s frankness; but she does 
not attempt to arouse Garda to a sense that her regard fora 
married man is guilty in the sight of God. The Rev. Mr. Moore, 
whose character is drawn with a fine sense of humor, has had the 
religious care of Garda—so far as a Protestant Episcopal rector 
can have the spiritual care of one of his flock, when his mission 
seems to be so decidedly social as that of the Rev. Mr. Moore's 
was. We naturally expect to hear Garda respond to some ap- 
peal to a supernatural motive for the avoidance of sin. But no 
such appeal is made by Margaret who later makes a most heroic 
sacrifice herself, because she believes that marriage is indissoluble. 
In spite of all the admirable qualities of Miss Woolson’s work— 
its power restrained and disciplined, its charming humor saved 
by a genial sympathy from being satire, and its introduction into 
the literature of American fiction of a new element essentially 
American—the lack of the highest Christian motives as influ- 
encing the actions of her personages is a grave defect. It is im- 
possible that Garda should not have known right from wrong, 
or that she should go joyously to keep an assignation with a 
married man without some feeling of guilt. Even had Garda 
been brought up an Agnostic there would still have been some 
self-consciousness. Then Margaret might have considered it 
hopeless to have mentioned the name of Christ or to have spoken 
of the claims of Christian modesty. As it is, Miss Woolson asks 
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us to believe that this brilliant young siren of Gracias-4-Dios had 
neither soul nor conscience. This is demanding more than any 
artist who cares for vraisemblance should. Garda becomes, when 
she ceases to laugh at the antics of her pet crane or swing gaily 
in her hammock, while her overburdened little mother does the 
work, a disjointed and unrealizable creature. Margaret Harold's 
character is always presented ina noble aspect. She married, 
when very young, one of the most heartless specimens of the male 
sex conceivable—a sensualist made tolerable to his friends by a 
kind of sardonic serenity. He coolly deserts her, and goes to Eu- 
rope to renew his relations with “a French lady of rank.” He re- 
turns, fearing that his health is breaking, to be nursed by Margaret. 
He has never made any concealment of his vices and his infidelity. 
He asserts his right to Margaret’s service,and she admits it with- 
out complaint. Lanse, her husband, thus describes the situation 
when he serenely proposes to desert his wife for a time: “ Her 
point was that I must not go; I am not very yielding, as you 
know, but she was even more obstinate than I was. It was owing 
to the ideas she had about such things; she wasn’t a Roman Ca- 
tholic, but she thought marriage a sacrament, almost.” Lanse re- 
mains at Gracias-4-Dios for a time, paralyzed and helpless; but, 
getting better, he starts again for Europe, following his old at- 
traction. Margaret has discovered that she loves Evert Win- 
throp, the rejected suitor of Garda, and Winthrop returns her 
affection. When her husband disappears she goes with Winthrop 
to look for him in the swamps. The boat-ride through these 
pathless, dank, and weird spots, where the waters are alive with 
moccasins and strange, perfumed vines mingle with interlacing 
trees, is described with vividness and strength. Winthrop and 
Margaret are tempted, and the temptation is needlessly elabo- 
rated. It becomes very plain indeed that Margaret need only 
show the slightest sign of yielding to become a Francesca da 
Rimini. The French do not put situations like this into their 
novels for young girls; but perhaps Miss Woolson did not write 
East Angels for young girls. It is a pity that she should apply 
her wonderful equipment to the evolution of situations in which 
the sympathy of the tender-hearted reader must naturally be on 
the side of wrong. Margaret, in whose religious belief divorce 
from her husband would have seemed proper enough, refuses 
Winthrop, that she may wait until her husband returns a second 
time, utterly helpless. If she were a Catholic, believing that 
marriage is indissoluble, her sacrifice would have a motive. As 
itis, she reaches a supernatural height of self-sacrifice without 
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even a natural incentive. She devotes herself to Lanse, who 
settles down to a quiet life because he can no longer be wicked ; 
and so Margaret’s career ends. Miss Woolson might have made 
Margaret more satisfactory by giving her the only reason for the 
existence of such self-sacrifice—a high religious one; and the 
book need not have been a religious novel. The principal per- 
sonages are spoiled by their entire lack of conscience, although 
Margaret will be thought by many readers to have too much. 
Miss Woolson fails to reach the truth in her clever paintings of 
human beings, because she has that fatal timidity which emascu- 
lates much modern literature—the fear of boldly referring to God 
as a living God. 

The translation of Zhe Royal Roninns from the Japanese 
whetted the appetite of the public for more romances from the 
same source. The appearance of Mr. Edward Greey’s adapta- 
tion of Bakin's Kumono Tayema Ama Yo No Tsuki (The moon 
shining through a cloud-rift on a rainy night”) is due to the in- 
terest aroused by that book in the beliefs and customs of this 
strangely childlike yet singularly mature people. Mr. Greey 
calls his translation The Captive of Love (Boston: Lee & Shepard). 
Bakin’s romances are looked on as classic in Japan. They repre- 
sent the every-day life of the Japanese of five hundred years ago, 
and give the key to the Japanese life of to-day. The mikado and 
the empress of Japan have informed Mr. Greey of the pleasure 
they have had in seeing this famous Japanese book in an English 
dress. Mr. Greey has acquired the art of giving the quaint aro- 
ma of Bakin’s diction, and the illustrations from the original 
work are very harmonious with the text. The Buddhistic belief 
in metempsychosis forms the basis of the story of a priest (40zu) 
who, instead of remaining in the temple of Shin-gon sect of Bud- 
dhists and praying for the ‘eternal happiness of his parents, was 
led away by love to the breaking of his vows and the commission 
of many crimes. Bakin tells with charming naivet¢é the results 
of unfaithfulness and fraud, the consequence of disrespect to pa- 
rents, and particularly of omitting to pray for their souls that 
they may more speedily pass through their various forms of life 
and attain seats on the golden lotus—which is complete annihila- 
tion. Zhe Captive of Love is both amusing and instructive. No- 
where else can more information about the thoughts and the 
methods of the Japanese be so easily derived. Whether we owe 
it to Bakin, the pagan, or to Mr. Greey, the Christian, there is 
nothing objectionable in The Captive of Love. In it we find the 
very essence of Japanese life. 


Manzoni’s J Promessi Sposi is not 
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more redolent of Italy than this delightful romance is of Japan. 
It is invaluable to all who would like to understand the religion, 
the manners and customs of the Japanese, which are only now be- 
ginning to change. We owe to Mr. Greey and to his wife, a 
graduate of an English convent school, who has ably assisted 
him, a debt of gratitude for this valuable addition to our litera- 
ture. + 

Mrs. Peixada is a new novel by Sydney Luska, author of As 
It Was Written (Cassell & Co.) Mr. Luska’s art of casting a ro- 
mantic glamour over every-day New York scenes, and the di- 
rectness with which he attacks his themes, have gained him much 
vogue. Mrs. Peixada is a Jewess, of course, who kills her hus- 
band, a very unpleasant Jew, in self-defence, and marries a Chris- 
tian. Mr. Luska—whose real name is Harlan—seéms to believe 
that the great future for the Jews is an amalgamation with Chris- 
tians and the production of a light and sweet Spinoza-like state 
of things. He is a clever writer, of great promise, striking out 
a new line for himself, and not dazzled by the claims of the ana- 
lytical school of fiction. Whether the hero, Arthur Ripley, 
adopted the creed of his Jewish wife, or she his, Mr. Luska does 
not say; and therefore we cannot say whether the American Jew 
or Jewess of the future will believe in anything or not. 

John Maidment, by Julian Sturgis, is a wholesome novel, well 
written, manly, and having a purpose. John Maidment is a hand- 
some, strong-brained, well-educated young Englishman. He 
starts in life encumbered by only one thing—a debt of grati- 
tude. He sacrifices his convictions and principles to success. 
He gains all that he wants, and yet, though no outward calamity 
overtakes him, though he has married an earl’s daughter who 
adores him, though he seems on his way to the British Cabinet, 
he feels that he has not gained the truest success. Mr. Sturgis 
manages his story with consummate skill. Novels like /ohn 
Maidment almost reconcile the reviewer to the task of sifting 
“light” literature. 

The King’s Treasure House, by Wilhelm Walloch, translated 
from the German by Mary J. Safford (New York: Gottsberger), 
is an Egyptian romance of the time of the Hebrew captivity. It 
is after the manner of Georg Ebers. It gives the impression that 
the Jews of the era of Rameses were people any prudent mon- 
arch would allow to depart with pleasure from his dominions. 
King Arthur, by Miss Muloch (Harper’s), is a very pure, pa- 
thetic, and beautiful story. A Victorious Defeat, by Wolcott Bal- 
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estier, is a curious study of the manners of the Pennsylvanian 
Moravians. 

England, as Seen by an American Banker (Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co.) is made up of the notes of a pedestrian tour. It is not 
a literary book or the book of a man of letters. The sentimen- 
tal aspect of English things is not paramount. The lord of 
the manor, the vicar of the parish, the travelling gipsy, and 
thoughts on English sunsets are not served up with romantic 
sauce. Weare not bored by worn-out reflections on Thackeray 
and Dickens, or analyses of the effect of five-o’clock tea on the 
English temperament, but we grasp a great many new facts. It 
is the book of a practical man. 

Mr. Hubert E. H. Jerningham’s Reminiscences of an Attaché 
(Edinburgh and London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons) is a very 
amusing collection of remembered odds and ends. Mr. Jerning- 
ham is the author of a pleasant book on Brittany and an account 
ofea sojourn in a French chateau. His works have an over- 
powering odor of aristocracy and a fainter odor of religion. He 
seems to be a Whig addicted to what he calls “ Liberal ” Catho- 
licity, a Legitimist dazzled by the gilt of the last French Empire, 
a gay leader of germans, a dabbler in literature and politics, and 
an “interviewer ” of celebrated people—in a word, a model az- 
taché of catholic tastes and easy manner. He flits with butterfly- 
like ease among all the personages of the empire. He beams 
with equal suavity on Montalembert and Patti; translates a book 
for the Countess Guiccioli and talks politics with Mr. Gladstone ; 
debates with Léon Gambetta and frequents the salons of the 
Faubourg St. Germain; despaired because the Infallibility of the 
Pope was declared a dogma, and was moved by the blessing of 
Pius IX. Everything is told in an airy manner that makes the 
veriest trivialities entertaining. There is nothing whatever in 
several of his chapters, but they are written with the dash and 
self-confidence of a clever talker who believes in his power of 
interesting. But Mr. Jerningham's views on politics are not so 
valuable as his opinion on Waldteufel’s waltzes or Alboni’s voice. 
He quotes Montalembert’s speech to him on the foreign policy 
of England as a specimen of the count’s short-lived “temper and 
hatred.” The words of Montalembert were reasonable enough 
then; they are prophetic as we look back at them now. 


“ Look at Bright,” cried Montalembert to the shocked attaché, “and his 
democrats—s/timo ratio ; look at Palmerston’s conduct in Italy, and John 
Russell's management of foreign affairs. Is that governing with a view to 
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safety at home to sow discord abroad? Can you call a foreign policy 
honest which, taking only into account the rabid dislikes of a few ultras, 
panders to the ambition of a Garibaldi or the recklessness of a Napoleon? 
Is that a government which can be called strong that fears strength in 
neighboring governments? And what name do you think should be given 
to the men who, urging their own compatriots to loyalty and obedience, 
encourage their neighbors on the Continent to rebellion and revolution ? 
What for? Again I ask, for what object? Is it to make a friend of United 
Italy, and possess strength in the knowledge that she will have in the future 
to be grateful for the efforts on her behalf? Nonsense! Lord John Rus- 
sell sees but the pope in Italy, and is incapable of grasping the great prin- 
ciple of national cohesion. He has reform on the brain; and because of 
the part he has played in the bill of 1832 he considers that he will now be 
able to reform Italy and the pope and the Italians? Do you call that a 
statesman? Well, the future will show whether men who temporize and 
cannot grasp are statesmen—whether the men who, to keep revolution 
away from English shores, encourage it elsewhere, are men capable of 
earning in history the name of honest statesmen. ‘On ne joue pas avec le 
feu sans précipiter Tincendie’!” 


Mr. Jerningham met Mr. Gladstone just before the promul- 
gation of the dogma of the Infallibility of the Pope. The az- 
taché, in answer to some excited questions of the present premier, 
glibly informed him that the attempts of France to prevent the 
definition of tne dogma were important factors in the result. Mr. 
Jerningham said that Rome would reply to such interference by 
“obstinacy.” Mr. Gladstone answered that he could not believe 
this, and expressed his surprise that Catholics could accept the 
dogma. Mr. Jerningham might have in return been surprised 
that Mr. Gladstone had not before that learned more about Ca- 
tholic belief; but he contented himself by saying that it was only 
the “ opportuneness”’ of the definition that troubled some Liberal 
Catholics. Mr. Gladstone’s amazement and his inability to grasp 
the meaning of the dogma were afterwards made public in the 
famous Expostulation. If Mr. Gladstone’s Catholic acquaintances 
enlightened his mind on matters of faith after Mr. Jerningham’s 
diplomatic manner, one might well repeat with Cardinal New- 
man that “Catholics may in good measure thank themselves, 
and no one else, for having alienated from themselves so religious 
a mind.” 

Mr. Jerningham tells us how he unconsciously snubbed Du- 
mas and how cleverly he retrieved himself; that the Countess 
Guiccioli always asserted her relations with Byron to have been 
only friendly and nothing more; that Charles Dickens could 
show his bad manners as conspicuously as Carlyle, and that the 
sultan’s grunt is equivalent to a polite speech in French. Mr. 
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Jerningham belonged to a debating society—the Conférence 
Molé—of which Gambetta was president. 


“On the 26th of February, 1869,” he says, “ having taken for my text 
the relations of church and state—a favorite one with beginners, probably 
because of its difficulties—and having expressed how in principle I believed 
it would be in the interest of both to see them apart from one another, and 
how at the same time I could not vote for such a separation, considering 
the fearful strides which irreligion was making, and would continue to in- 
crease were religion to lose the support of the state aid, Gambetta got up 
very quickly, and, after a few words of encouragement to the new member, 
addressed me thus: ‘ Monsieur, it is most interesting to us to hear the 
views of an English Liberal on these important questions. They at once 
show us how you English at every age are always stopped in your finest 
aspirations by considerations of a practical nature. When you will have 
been here some few times you will see that the most advanced English 
Liberal is but a very moderate French Conservative. You have in Eng- 
land the blessing of politics without the admixture of religious bias, 
and you may call yourself politically what you please without its of- 
fending the religious sense of the people. In France we cannot sever 
religion from politics, and the reason why Liberalism is so hated by the 
upper and well-to-do classes is that, for some reason or other—whether 
justifiable or not—it is supposed to be, above all, anti-clerical. But pro- 
gressive ideas must have their day, though.’ Gambetta added (probably in 
a mocking tone that escaped the amiable attaché): ‘Dieu me préserve de 
vouloir leur succes au dépens de la moderation.’” 


Mr. Jerningham’s book is easy reading. He takes the surface 
of things for what they appear to be worth. His opinions of the 
people he has met show that he judges character in the same 
way. He must be a treasure at what he calls “ récherché”’ dinner- 
parties, for his genial manner almost atones for some of his inac- 
curate matter. As he is very fond of dropping into French, his 
contribution to the feast might be called omelette tres souffiée a la 
Lattaché. 
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De ECCLESIA ET STATU JURIDICE CONSIDERATIS. Auctore Ludovico de 
Hammerstein, S.J. Pramittitur Encyclica “Immortale Dei.” Treviris: 
4 aaa Pauliniana (Dasbach Keil); New York: Fr. Pustet 

0. 


This little volume is an exposition of the relation between church and 
state, and contains a refutation of the godless theory of civil authority. 
We think that the average reader will make some notable discoveries 
herein, among which we may mention the author's ideal and primordial 
state, which is something extremely antique and patriarchal. The social 
order or the authority of one man over another springs, as he thinks, by 
the law of nature from the family relation, the father of the original family 
having a natural right to be civil ruler of his children. One might admit 
this with some limitations. But he extends the original father’s civil sove- 
reignty over his grandchildren, his great-grandchildren, and finally over 
all his offspring; the whole tribe or race of primeval mankind is subject to 
the patriarch as supreme, absolute ruler by natural right. The author gives 
to the patriarch divine right,to be absolute monarch over all his progeny 
during his entire life; nay more, he affirms that nature gives him a like au- 
thority, and makes it his duty to choose and establish the form of govern- 
ment and the person or family in whom it shall be vested after his death. 
He is lord of his descendants : “‘ Dei Gratia,’ i.e., jure ab ipso Deo immedi- 
ate concesso et a rerum natura indicato, eodem fere modo, quo quis ‘ Dei 
gratia’ est dominus rei ab ipso confectz vel primum occupate”! An ap- 
petite cultivated by feeding on the principles and methods of European 
“paternal” rule is needed to stomach such doctrine as that. 

The author is persuaded of the falsity of the theory, represented among 
theologians chiefly by Suarez, that civil sovereignty is transmitted from 
God immediately to the whole body of the people, and through them to 
the ruler. He holds that between God and the ruler there is no medium ; 
God’s authority in civil affairs comes to the sovereign direct, especially if 
he be an hereditary monarch. 

He is also of opinion that the theory he combats has been implicitly 
condemned by the present Pope, so far involving in dogmatic ruin St. 
Thomas, Suarez, Molina, Bellarmine, Lessius, and the majority of Catholic 
writers who have treated the question. Truly this is a curious thesis to 
be signed by a name whose affix is S.J. 

Does the reader think from this that Father de Hammerstein is a tame 
and well-whipped lap-dog of royal tyranny? Never could he be more mis- 
taken. Here isa bold, able defence of the right of armed resistance to 
the unjust encroachments of authority. He cites as instances the Ameri- 
can Revolution of a century ago, and that of Belgium of half a century ago. 
He further affirms the right of a province in just revolt to assume an inde- 
pendent place among the nations of the earth, if its people have reason to 
dread fresh injustice should they return to their old allegiance. Has not 
one nation, he asks, a right to acquire by just war and to annex a province 
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of another nation, keeping permanent possession of it for its own necessary 
security? Why, then, shall nota province havea like right after a just 
revolt, fora like reason of permanent security, to step forth a nation among 
nations? 

He also maintains that sovereignty over a subject people is forfeited by 
breach of organic or treaty compact. Perhaps the most striking doctrine 
in the book is just here. For, when considering the relation of dominant 
and subject peoples, he maintains that treaties embody the law, the jus, of 
the tenure of dominion. The treaty, for example, may engage, as the 
author says, to secure to the conquered their religion, language, or atzon- 
ality. The violation of the treaty in these particulars causes the sovereignty 
to revert to the people which is the injured contracting party. The at- 
tempt to deprive a subject people of its religion, language, or nationality 
contrary to treaty stipulation releases that people from all obligation to the 
conqueror. There isno more obligation from God to obey such authority 
than to obey a pirate or a highwayman. Escape or resistance is the divine 
will, if feasible, in either case. 

Also—here make a note—the author declares that such a breach of 
organic compact is fatal to the prescriptive right; the lapse of time is no 
cure for lapse of justice. Suum cuique is better law than tempus fugit. 
What he calls jus prescriptivum or jus historicum has no manner of force 
to keep together peoples whose only point of contact has become, bya 
broken vow, the strong nation’s heel and the weak nation’s neck. This is 
shown by the case of Poland, which he mentions; and by that of Ireland, 
which he does not mention. 

We venture to recommend this little volume of a very conservative 
Jesuit, and the broken Treaty of Limerick, as companion pieces for the 
meditation (perhaps the general confession) of those of our English Catho- 
lic brethren who follow the Duke of Norfolk in his abuse of the Irish 
clergy and people for demanding their national rights. 

We may return again to the consideration of this book and its topics. 


THE CARDINAL-ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. With Notes by John Old- 
castle. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society Co. 1886. 

The May number of Merry England was entitled “The Cardinal Man- 
ning Number,” and its contents were a short account of the conversion of 
Dr. Manning in 1851, extracts from his correspondence between the years 
1850 and 1886, memoranda of the principal events of his life, and a series of 
portraits from 1812 to 1886. Burns & Oates have issued a reprint of this 
“Cardinal Manning Number” in book form, which is for sale at the book- 
store of the Catholic Publication Society Co. 

The portrait of Henry Edward Manning at the age of four years, sitting 
by the sea-shore and listening to a sea-shell, is to us the most interesting 
thing in the whole book. Next to this is the portrait of the Archdeacon 
of Chichester at the age of thirty-six. The admirable portrait of the car- 
dinal by Mr. Watts, and several good photographs, have made his personal 
appearance during the later period of his life familiar to a multitude of 
persons who have never had the privilege of seeing him. There is a pecu- 
liar satisfaction in seeing portraits of those who are specially loved and 
honored, which reproduce their appearance as it was in their earlier period 
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of life, before we ever saw them or can remember their faces... How many 
would be delighted if they could see the pictures of their parents in their 
childhood and youth! And in the case of great men there is the same 
desire, which is seldom gratified, to get an image of their youthful and 
childish figure, before they grew beyond the common measure of humanity 
into greatness. The face of the aged cardinal is traceable in the features 
of the infant—“ The child is father of the man”; and we can now, after the 
lapse of more than seventy years, interpret what the “ wild waves were 
saying” through the sea-shell in the ear of the child, whispering of a 
destiny the most improbable to human foresight. 

Dr. Manning was not only intellectually gifted, a fine scholar, and most 
exemplary in his life, but also most peculiarly fitted to be a prelate. 
He was an archdeacon in the Anglican State Church, a trusted counsellor 
onchurch matters to the queen and her ministers, and probably on the 
way to the primacy. Thoroughly imbued with High-Church principles, as 
much of a Catholic in doctrine and spirit as one can be who falls short of 
holding the essential idea of unity in the communion of the Roman 
Church, very sincere and zealous, it was his great aim and effort to bring 
up the Church of England in official teaching and practice to the level of 
his theory respecting her real character. The turning-point of his conver- 
sion was the conviction that this church is in fact nothing but a Protes- 
tant sect, recreant to the faith, and alien from the Catholic Church of the 
present and of the past. 

In his testimony, as that of a high dignitary of the Established Church, 
accompanied by the prompt acceptance of the worldly sacrifices entailed 
on him by his renunciation of Anglicanism, lies the peculiar significance of 
his conversion. 

During his Catholic career he has been far excellence the prelate, the 
ecclesiastical ruler, the model of the especially efzscopal virtues. The dif- 
ference between that human and decaying institution which traces its ori- 
gin to Queen Elizabeth and Archbishop Parker, and the church of St. 
Augustine and St. Anselm, is represented in the two careers of the Arch- 
deacon of Chichester and the Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster—one 
of failure, the other of continually increasing success. 

This little volume by Mr. Oldcastle, giving landmarks of both these 
careers, as a companion to the similar volume on Cardinal Newman will be 
very welcome to all Catholic readers and be read with interest by many 
others besides. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Compiled by 
Rev. Const. Hergenroether, Missionary Priest. New York: Fr. Pustet 
&Co. Pp. 278. 


This somewhat pretentious volume is a good thing—spoiled in the 
making. Its purpose is good, its method is good, its illustrations are good ; 
but it is, withal, a melancholy example of what a mess a foreign author, 
foreign type, and foreign compositors can make of the “ King’s English.” 
It is practically a German book, printed in alleged English words. Its 
pages present a strange and unfamiliar look to the eye of an English 
Treader : type, arrangement, spacing, mode of emphasizing, syllabification, 
and punctuation are all distinctly and unpleasantly transatlantic—some- 
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thing after the style of a German scientific treatise—and our homely, every- 
day vernacular is so “transmogrified” by its outlandish dress that at first 
glance it could easily escape recognition. 

There are grammatical and typographical errors innumerable in the 
book. The translations are at times very free indeed, to put it mildly 
(e.g., moriturz, “those willing to die”; hoc habet, ‘‘he got it,” p. 110; se- 
ntores, “the eldests,” p. 198). It would be a weary task to note all the sole- 
cisms and barbarisms with which these pages abound—they are “as the 
stars of heaven for multitude”; but “arcan-discipline” (p. 51), “ bloodam- 
pull” (p. 56), “sarcophags” (p. 59), “teeths ” (p. 111), and “gymnastics” as 
a synonym for “ gladiators” (p. 110), are really ¢oo atrocious. 

We speak strongly about these matters because they are blemishes 
which mar so many would-be English books ; and the particular volume in 
question expressly invites such criticism, in that it is, so to speak, a 
“show ” book—an édztion de /uxe—one meant rather for the drawing-room 
table than the library-shelf. Such elaborately gotten-up books, above all, 
should be idiomatically, orthographically, and typographically faultless, 
In them defects become glaringly conspicuous which in humbler and less 
demonstrative works might pass unnoticed. A sooty face on a coal-heaver 
is nothing extraordinary; but on a Fifth Avenue belle it is apt to excite 
remark, 

We earnestly recommend the publishers of Primztive Christianity and 
the Catholic Church, when they print any more books for American readers, 
first, to have them written in the English language; second, to set them 
up in English type; and, third, to get some one at least moderately well ac- 
quainted with English to revise the proof-sheets. 


THE CHRISTIAN STATE OF LIFE; or, Sermons on the Principal Duties of 
Christians in General and of Different States in Particular. By Francis 
Hunolt, S.J. Translated from the original German by Rev. J. Allen, 
D.D., King Williamstown, South Africa. 2 vols. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and St. Louis: Benziger Bros. 


We have waited long for a translation of Hunolt’s sermons. They are 
among the best for general use that we know of. The twofold use of a 
good sermon—to one engaged in preaching, that is to say—is to suggest 
matter and to stimulate thought. Both qualities belong to Hunolt’s ser- 
mons, the latter quality especially. His style provokes imitation. It is 
direct, at times colloquial, though never undignified, and full of familiar il- 
lustrations. If you are at all liable to contagion from reading a book you 
will catch good preaching from Hunolt. Reading these sermons, a man 
forthwith wants to preach. The method is so simple that you learn the 
secret of the craft at a glance, and so attractive that you feel sure of suc- 
cess. Meantime there is a copious stream of strong doctrine, maxims of 
the philosophy of good sense, apt selections from Scripture and the Fathers, 
numerous and well-chosen anecdotes from every age and clime, making 
these two volumes a little preacher’s library in themselves. 

Of course this is but part of Hunolt’s sermons. But this selection em- 
braces a valuable course on all the varieties of the Christian state, from 
that of the priesthood to that of single persons living in the world, includ- 
ing twelve sermons on the dignity of the Christian state in general—per- 
haps the most valuable in this translation—followed by others on the vil- 
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tues and vices of youth, on the various and relative excellences of different 
vocations and how to discover the divine will in making a choice, thirteen 
on man and wife, others on parent and child, treating this relation from 
every point of view, some on the duties of superiors and inferiors, on the 
state of the rich and the state of the poor, on divine Providence, and on 
the value of time, concluding with an excellent index. 

Now, where is the scholar who will give us an English version of 
Hunolt’s sermons on the eternal truths? Many years ago an old mis- 
sionary declared him in our hearing to be a model and a repertory for mis- 
sion sermons and for Lent and Advent topics. We found this praise very 
well merited. Perhaps Dr. Allen will continue his good work and give us 
allof Hunolt. If so, let him supervise more carefully the work of his as- 
sistants, for here and there we find some carelessness unworthy of his title 
of doctor: for example, calling the victor of Lepanto “ John the Austrian.” 
Nor do we see the sense of giving the Latin original of Scripture and other 
references and leaving out the chapter and verse. But these are trifling 
faults compared to the general excellence of his work. 


SHORT PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE (Alethaurion). By Rev. Thomas C. 
Moore, D.D. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Bros. 


If any one thinks that this is a commonplace bundle of dry instructions 
he could make no greater mistake. This is a remarkable book. The au- 
thor takes the bread-winner into his confidence in discussing the central 
facts and dogmas of religion. We have spent some happy and profitable 
hours reading this book. We have seldom met better arguments for the 
truths of Revelation and Catholicity, perhaps never better put and illus- 
trated. The writer is plainly a man who has studied well in the schools, 
particularly well in the great school of practical instruction of the people. 
And he has woven in with his doctrinal instruction short summaries of the 
historical facts and bright sketches of historical personages connected with 
his themes. There is scarcely an epoch of Christian history or a saint or 
doctor but he has given us some instructive and pleasant paragraphs about 
them. Of course he cannot in one moderately-sized volume do more than 
summarize; we could have wished, for example, that he could have given 
us the case for the defence of the Templars at the Council of Vienne, for 
later researches are somewhat rehabilitating their cause ; and we especially 
regret that in his remarks about the Vatican Council he makes no mention 
of the decrees touching faith and reason. Perhaps in another edition (and 
may this book have many other editions!) such defects may be remedied. 
But they are trifling and not worth thinking of, considering the remarkable 
excellences of Dr. Moore’s volume. It is good family reading; first-rate as 
an armory to select weapons to oppose scoffers and infidels in daily life. 
Many a page in it is a perfect sermon in substance, making the book a pre- 
cious repertory for preachers and for teachers who instruct the more ad- 
vanced classes of children. 

“Our efforts in these papers,” says the author, “are for the benefit of 
the rank and file.” And this accounts for the colloquial style. It might be 
said that many words here used are slang. Yet the slang of to-day will be 
the classic idiom of the next generation. The writer cannot be mistaken 
for other than a good priest and a cultivated scholar. And there is nothing 
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vulgar in his book. It is written in a style which is deemed not unworthy 
of the editorial columns of many stately journals west of the Alleghanies, 
and of some East. If such a medium succeeds in teaching men and moving 
men—* the rank and file”—in the domain of politics, why not in the domain 
of religion? We commend the author for making every familiar thing in 
life pay toll to the Gospel, and for his determination that every drop of 
water in the stream shall be made to run over the wheel and help grind the 
grist of the Lord. 


THE RULE OF OUR Most HOLY FATHER ST. BENEDICT. Edited, with an 
English translation and explanatory notes, by a Monk of St. Bene- 
dict’s Abbey, Fort Augustin. London: Burns & Oates; New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

The translation of the Rule of St. Benedict is a work of importance in our 
days, for it affords an opportunity to those who are unable to understand 
the Latin text to appreciate the high vocation which the great promoter of 
monachism in the West was called by God to fulfil. It does not comprise 
a systematic treatise of Christian perfection, as the saint himself confesses; 
but the way in which he provided for the profitable employment of every 
moment of day and night, as well as for the internal and peaceful gov- 
ernment of a large community, is excellent, and bears the stamp of his 
having been directed by the Holy Ghost. Besides this it contains short 
but pregnant exhortations on the necessity and method of practising the 
different virtues. Thecareful perusal of it cannot but awaken in our hearts 
an increased love for the Christians of early times, and inspire us with a 
greater reverence and affection for the church, whose supernatural holiness 
is so clearly exemplified in the wonderful life and disinterested charity of 
the holy patriarch St. Benedict. 


LIBRARY OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. Works of this Doctor of the Church 
translated into English by the Rev. Henry Benedict Mackey, O.S.B. 
Vol. III. The Catholic Controversy. Now first edited from the autograph 
MSS. at Rome and at Annecy. London: Burns & Oates; New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1886. 


All Catholics are more or less well acquainted with the spiritual writ- 
ings of St. Francis de Sales. The present volume of the Library of St. 
Francis will be, for most English readers, their first introduction to his con- 
troversial writings. A special interest and importance attach to this pub- 
lication, inasmuch as it forms the first genuine reprint of the work as it 
left its author’s hands. In the translator's preface an account is given of 
the previous editions, and of the unwarrantable liberties which their editors 
took with the text. It is to Father Mackey’s careful and painstaking re- 
searches that we are indebted for the knowledge, after the lapse of so long 
a time, of the real teaching of St. Francis on the authority of the Holy 
See. 


THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST. By John Tauler. Done into English by J. 
R. Morell. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Co. 1886, 

Every ascetic library is incomplete without a copy of this little volume. 

He who is acquainted with the spiritual state of souls knows that it treats 

of actual and practical questions. It is worthy of profound study, and is 
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evidently carefully translated. The thanks of the public are due to the 
translator and publishers. Both have done their part well. 

The writer may not have made it altogether as exact as if he had lived 
now. But what of that? It is better to speak out in one’s own time what 
one has to say than from timidity to practise suppression of truth. It is 
better to make with humility our retractations with St. Augustine than only 
toconsult one’s fears. It is not given to every one to speak and write with 
the learning, the prudence, and precision of Leo XIII., happily reigning. 
The time is fast approaching when Catholics will be called upon to show 
more manliness and greater trust in both God and man. 


LIFE OF MARGARET CLITHEROW. By Letitia Selwyn Oliver. With a Pre- 
face by Father John Morris,S.J. London: Burns & Oates; New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

This little book gives us the life of a most heroic and holy woman. As 

a wife and mother she performed perfectly all the duties that devolved upon 
her, and as a child of the holy church she was faithful untodeath. But one 
must read her life to appreciate her zeal and charity, her courage and pa- 
tience, her hospitality to priests when this hospitality might cost her lib- 
erty and life, her submission to the divine will, and her joy in imprisonment 
and a bitter death. Her courageous words and bearing before the court 
that condemned ‘her bring to one’s mind the faith and courage of the early 
martyrs. It will be a happy day when by her canonization we can invoke 
dear Margaret Clitherow as saint and martyr. 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY: A Contribution to the Christian Interpreta- 
tion of Christian Doctrines. By the editors of the Andover Review, 
Professors in Andover Theological Seminary. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; the Bivereids Press, Cambridge. 

The editors of the Andover Review and professors in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary have attempted to undermine a great truth of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Repentance after death is a strange doctrine to put forth in the name 
of Christianity. If there be any truth that our Blessed Saviour came to 
teach us, it is that at the moment of death eternity begins; that death is 
the awful moment when one lays hold of one of two wheels which draws 
with it either eternal joy or everlasting woe. The Sacred Scriptures, divine 
tradition, the sentiment of holy doctors and teachers who have taught and 
exemplified in their lives the Gospel, are a standing testimony against the 
new Andover teaching. Whata preposterous difficulty they find in sup- 
posing that God does not give to all men a chance to be saved in this life ! 
Who that has reason has not conscience as well? Who that can discern 
white from black does not know good from evil, and that there is a reward 
for the one and a punishment for the other? 

God certainly gives to all men sufficient grace to attain their final end 
—salvation. That ignorance of a law excuses from all obligation of ob- 
Serving it is a first principle of theology. The Mahometan, Jew, and Pagan 
are not without grace, otherwise God did not create all men to be saved ; 
and who can suppose that God had any other object in creating men 
except to save them ? 

Every soul on entering eternity will be either acquitted or condemned 
by his own conscience before the Eternal Judge will say, “ Come, ye blessed 
of my Father,” etc., or “ Depart, ye cursed,” etc, We are sorry to see that 
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these men are so deluded as to think that they are progressive in their — 
teaching. 3 
BUGLE-EcuHogs: A Collection of Poems of the Civil War, Northern and ~ 
Southern. Edited by Francis F, Browne. New York: White, Stokes ~ 
& Allen. 1886. 3 a 
While history, and such articles as have lately appeared in the Century ~ 
and other magazines, lay before us the great battles and battle-plans of © 
that fierce and wonderful civil struggle, the poems to which the war gave © 
birth have crystallized the intenser feelings of that time, and have immor- ~ 
talized and preserved the deeds of many of the lesser heroes. So stirringa © 
time often almost creates a poet, but also it incites many to sing who have q 
not the gift of song. Out of the vast quantity of verse to which the war 4 
gave birth the editor of the volume before us has carefully sifted the wheat © 
from the chaff, though occasionally he has let some of the wheat slib ~ 
through. Besides his famous “Conquered Banner,” for instance, the late 
Father Ryan wrote some other war-poems which are well worthy a place © 
in this collection. E 
THE THEORY AND PRAXIS OF MELODEON-PLAYING. By J. Singenbenges a 
Knight of St. Gregory, Professor at the Seminary in St. Francis, Wis, 


President of the American St. Cecilia Society. Translated by Rev. 4 
Charles Becker, Professor at the Seminary of St. Francis de Sales, Wis. ~ 


An excellent manual, designed especially for the instruction and use ~ 
of church musicians. Many of our churches and Sunday-schools are sup- © 
plied with the reed-organ, commonly known as the melodeon, and to all © 
players upon this instrument we commend this work for its simple and 7 
concise course of instruction in the rudiments of music and its judicious ~ 
selection of pieces suitable for performance in church. Apart from the ~ 
particular directions concerning the use of the melodeon, the book is, of § 
course, equally serviceable for -any organist. Useful accompaniments to ~ 
the responses, Vesper psalms, etc., are also given in an appendix. . 
STUDIES IN GREEK THOUGHT. Essays selected from the papers of the late © 

Lewis R. Packard, Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yale College. Bos- 7 

ton: Ginn & Co, 1886. 3 

These are a collection of scholarly essays embracing such subjects a8 | 
the Religion and Morality of the Greeks, Plato’s Arguments in the Phedo~ 
for the Immortality of the Soul, Plato’s System of Education in the Repub — 
lic, the Edipus Rex, the Edipus at Kolonos, and the Antigone of Sophocles, 
Pax Vosis; being a popular Exposition of the Seven Sacraments, fut 


nishing ready matter for public instruction, and suitable at the sameé~ 
time for private or family reading. By the author of Programmes of — 

Sermons and Instructions. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. e 

Let no one tarry at the preface of this book, which is long and ram-~ 
bling; the book itself is valuable. What is called the knack of putting” 
things is here admirably applied to doctrinal instruction. Few books im” 
English, perhaps in any tongue, are more useful for the exposition of the™ 


sacraments. 


WE have received the first number of the Bishop of Salford’s most re-" 
cent enterprise, ///ustrated Catholic Missions. It is well printed and well” 
illustrated, and contains much valuable and interesting information. We- 
hope that it will receive the support which its own excellence and the 
cause it advocates deserve. 











